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This book is a 


“MUST” 
if you’re moving! 


MAKING THE MOST 
OF EVERY MOVE 


By GARNER DODSON. Getting ready to move? 
Bewildered by all you’ve got to do? Worried 
about the expense? If so, let this unique book 
solve your problems for you. And it can! Unani- 
mous acclaim has ted MAKING THE 
MOST OF EVERY MOVE! It shows you 
exactly how to move your family from one 
community to another—at the least possible ex- 
penditure of time, effort and money. 


The Saturday Review Syndicate says: 

“We warmly recommend this book to any 
family contemplating a move. . . . The author 
counsels a clear, practical approach, which 
would allow the most complex of moves to be 
carried out systematically and therefore pain- 
lessly. There are practical hints in every chapter 
—from how to choose a moving firm and how 
much to pay, to the best way to pack china or 
books. Every conceivable angle, even down to 
the changing of doctors and the adjustment to 
a new environment, is thoroughly covered.” 


“A MUST,” says Library Journal. “It covers 
in detail such items as how to dispose of the 
old home and other matters in the old com- 
munity, how to acquire property and become 
better reo in the new one. . . how to 
move chil oa 


Let this practical, efficient book save you 
many times its modest price! Just fill in the 
coupon below, enclose $3.95, and get set to make 
the most of moving! 





THE FAMILY 
IN A MONEY WORLD 


Frances Lomas Feldman 


“Discusses the psychological and symbolic 
— of money in our culture, as well as 
practical matters relating to budgeting and 
saving . . . designed primarily for the use of 
those engaged in professional counseling of 
families, but its broad point of view will make 
it useful to all who are interested in the field 
of family life education.”—Child Study. - $2.50 


EGO PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DYNAMIC CASEWORK 


Edited by Howard J. Parad 


17 distinguished practitioners and educators 
have contributed the 19 papers in this volume, 
eee under the aegis of the Smith College 

ool for Social Work. The aim was to ana- 
lyze the impact of ego psychology on casework 
practice and to relate casework theory to new 
developments in the social sciences. Includes 
detailed case presentations. $4.50 


FAMILY CASEWORK 
IN THE INTEREST OF CHILDREN 


“(This] collection of , based on the two- 
flid theme of posed» gave: So to families as 
a unit and collaboration with other related 
disciplines, marks the beginning of a new era 
in casework practice. Every practitioner con- 
cerned with some aspect of family functioning 
will find [this material] a valuable source of 
new learning.”—Dr. Ruth Laverty, New York 
City Youth Board News. $1.50 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


The generic casework journal, which presents 
what social workers, educators, psychiatrists, 
and other specialists have learned about hu- 
man needs and human relations from both 
scientific study and daily practice. New a 

proaches and new techniques in helping chil- 
dren and adults with problems of relation- 





-======MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ships and social functioning are emphasized. 
Write for free sample copy. Monthly, except 
A t and September. 
‘ow: one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00. 
(After January 1, 1959: one year, $4.50; 
two years, $8.00) 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


215 Fourth Avenue e New York 3, N.Y. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $8.95. Rush me a copy of 
MAKING THE MOST OF EVERY MOVE! 
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Message from the President 


These are days of tremendous scientific 
achievements bearing in their wake great op- 
portunity and high promise but also profound 
problems and fearful threats. In our rightful 
concern over such achievements, their continu- 
ance, and our role as a people in their promo- 
tion, we shall fail to keep our “rendezvous 
with destiny” if we permit hysterical shouting 
and demands for “crash” programs so to divert 
our attention and to tip our scales of values 
that we conclude that there is only one brand of 
fundamentals and this as defined by a few indi- 
viduals, some of whom are characterized by 
prematurity rather than maturity of judgment. 

This is no time for persons interested in the 
promotion of family welfare, by whatever 
channel, to rest upon the oars of past achieve- 
ment or to blind themselves by the assumption 


of effortless future progress. It is a time for in- 
tensified dedication, for renewal of conviction, 
for constancy of purpose, for courageous steps 
forward, for work and still more work. Through 
the products of science we may win a wat; but 
only through the high quality of human per- 
sonality as produced, at least in part, in family 
living can we hope to sustain peace. 

The NCFR has, in this its twenty-first year, 
“come of age.’ It is a force to be reckoned with 
in American life. To keep it such in the days 
ahead will require the continued and growing 
understanding and cooperation of all of us 
both within areas ot professional endeavor and 
across professional lines. We can, if we but will, 
make this the most productive year in the history 
of NCER. Let's do it. 

HENRY BOWMAN, PRESIDENT 





Highlights of NCFR 1958 Conference 


Some 260 persons gathered in Eugene, Ore- 
gon, August 20-24, for the twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations, to discuss the problems involved in 
educatien at the several levels for marriage and 
family living, parent education, marriage and 
family research, religion and the family, and 
cooperative nursery schools. Henry Bowman, 
incoming President, presided at this 1958 Con- 
ference, substituting for outgoing President 
Mildred I. Morgan who was unable to attend. 
President-elect for 1959-1960 is Aaron L. 
Rutledge. 

The anniversary theme, “Marriage, the 
Family, and the NCFR—1938-1978,” was 
highlighted by opening speaker Aaron L. Rut- 
ledge, Merrill-Palmer School, and closing 
speaker Gerald R. Leslie, Purdue University. 
Rutledge predicted changes in legal interpreta- 
tions and called for greater interdisciplinary 
efforts. Leslie analyzed the dilemma of family 
life educators who, on the one hand, should 
maintain scientific attitudes but who are also 
victims of their unconscious commitments to 
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values and arbitrary points of view. He called 
for us to “, . . become more firmly based in a 
more adequate comparative scientific frame- 
work.” 

Other highlights included a provocative panel 
on “Are Educators Afraid of Sex?” (which 
came to the conclusion that most educators 
probably are, consciously or not), and a demon- 
stration in the marriage counseling section of 
an interdisciplinary team approach to a case. 

The membership voted on new election pro- 
cedures for NCFR sections in an attempt to 
strengthen them. In 1959, the Annual Meeting 
will be held at Iowa State College in Ames, 
Iowa; in 1960, at Pennsylvania State College, 
and in 1961, in Utah (the exact location to be 
determined later). 

The Conference gave an over-all impression of 
good, critical insight and self-evaluation—a 
sign of a healthy and vigorous organization. 

GERHARD NEUBECK 
and 
DONALD BRIELAND 
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Japanese and American Children: A Comparative 
Study of Social Concepts and Attitudes* 


MARY ELLEN GOODMAN 
Tufts University 


SURELY no parent, educator, or family re- 
lations specialist needs to be reminded how 
often children surprise their elders. Having 
spent some time studying other people's chil- 
dren, as well as mothering (never studying) my 
own, I am still being taken by surprise as new 
and unexpected twists turn up. Not long ago, 
for instance, I was interviewing Chipper, a 
young man of five. He tolerantly answered my 
questions for some time, but then he had had 
enough. “Look here, Mrs. Goodman,” he said, 
“I’ve run out of ideas; now let's try you.” 
(And he did!) 

That we are surprised, amused, or even 
amazed by their behavior results from adult 
naiveté concerning children. We are naive in un- 
derestimation of both the breadth and depth di- 
mensions of their social awareness. We find 
it difficult to appreciate the rapidity with which 
social concepts and attitudes are learned, 
“soaked up” as it were, and indeed it és some- 
thing of 2 marvel. For few though they are, 
studies of concept-attitude systems in children 
all point up how remarkably much of his so- 
ciety’s structure and culture has already been 
absorbed by the child of even pre-school age. 

This fact, and something of the content of 
children’s social concepts and attitudes, I should 
like to illustrate from observations of Japanese 
and American children. The illustrations may 
also serve to point up some conspicuous simi- 
larities as well as differences between the chil- 
dren of the two nations, and these comparisons 
will tell us something about the ways in which 
Japanese and American culture are alike and 
not alike. 

The children of whom I speak are, in both 
national cases, five- to twelve-year-olds, city 
bred, middle class or above, and of the con- 


* Paper read at the meeting of the National Council on 
Family Relations, Purdue University, August 22, 1957. 
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temporary scene. In Japan, thanks to a Fulbright 
research grant, I was able to make observations 
in 1954-55. Since 1955, I have been gathering 
comparative American materials, presently with 
support from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Major research methods have been two: 
(1) the guided interview, and (2) the “topic 
essay,” that is, an essay written by the child on an 
assigned topic (for example, “what I want to 
be when I grow up, and why”). 


_ THe KinsHip CONCEPT 

Through a series of four interviews (carried 
out by the Japanese social scientists who as- 
sisted with the project)? for each of three hun- 
dred five-year-olds, we learned a good deal 
about the child’s-eye view of Japanese society. 
It may be appropriate to focus our attention 
upon the function of the kin concept in this 
view. 

From what the children told us, it is clear 
that they see their world of people as made up 
predominantly of kinfolk, real or pseudo. While 
I have not yet made such specific comparative 
studies of American children as are necessaty 
to test the hypothesis, I feel reasonably certain 
that this inclination to perceive and to classify 
people in kinship terms is much more strongly 
developed among Japanese than among Ameri- 
can children. In any case, there can be no doubt 
that in contemporary Japan even citified chil- 
dren like our subjects reflect their society's tradi- 
tional emphasis upon kinship as the basic struc- 
tural principle of society. 

LANGUAGE AND THE KINSHIP PRINCIPLE 

Linguistic customs often reflect as well as re- 
inforce a society's structural principles and its 


1This work was skilfully done by Mr. Y. Huzioka 
(Kyoto University), Mr. H. Matsuura (Osaka College of the 
Liberal Arts & Education), and by Misses K. Kisaka and 
S. Kumagai, to all of whom 1 am profoundly grateful. 
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values. The point is clearly illustrated in this 
case. The Japanese language provides, and cur- 
rent speech patterns make much of, a social 
dichotomy which in English exists only by cir- 
cumlocution. In Japanese it is customary, when 
describing an individual to someone who does 
not know him, to identify him by one of these 
expressions: #chi no, that is, “of my (our) 
house (family)”’; or yoso no, literally meaning 
“outside,” and socially meaning “not of my 
(our) house (family).” These expressions we 
found common among young children who, in 
learning them, have learned more than words. 
In the very process of learning these linguistic 
devices, the Japanese child learns to slice the 
social pie so as to set apart those who are and 
those who are not “of my house.” He meets one 
manifestation of a far-reaching social reality and 
is made conscious of this fundamental social 
dichotomy. 

But there is another linguistic and social 
custom, learned equally early, which at first 
glance seems to have an opposite connotation. 
This is the Japanese habit, paralleled in a rela- 
tively small way among ourselves, of referring 
in kinship terms to persons outside the family. 
This extension of kin terms beyond the real-kin 
circle is ubiquitous among young children and 
common among Japanese adults. To the Japa- 
nese, regardless of age, it in no way obscures 
the kinship realities, however; there is never 
any blurring of the clear line between “of-my- 
house” and “outside” people. Rather, Japanese 
etiquette is served, and the importance of the 
kinship principle in fact reinforced, by the im- 
plied compliment paid the non-kin person who 
is referred to in kinship terms. So children learn 
very early that it is proper and friendly to 
speak of onésan, or onisan, whether in refer- 
ence to their own big sisters or big brothers or 
in reference to other big girls and boys of the 
relatively appropriate age range. Females and 
males of the age range of mothers and fathers 
are referred to as “aunts” or “uncles”—some- 
times even as “mother” or “father.” And the 
elderly are nearly always identified in terms of 

“grandmother” or “grandfather.” The compli- 
ment implicit in this usage is two dimensional; 
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it suggests that the spoken-of is acceptable to 
the speaker in the context of the most important 
and personal of social relationships, and it 
allows the speaker to avoid the use of a personal 


LANGUAGE AND ANTI-INDIVIDUALISM 

This last point (concerning the use of per- 
sonal names) requires some elaboration because 
it represents one aspect of a major Japanese- 
American difference, and a highly un-Western 
aspect of culturally patterned values in Japan. 

The Japanese avoidance of personal names 
is strongly developed, and it is achieved, in 
general, by the use of a status label instead. 
This label may be a kinship term or it may be 
an occupational designation—for example, 
sweet-shopkeeper, doctor, Sensei (the status la- 
bel proper for the teacher or for any other 
“learnéd” person). The culturally significant 
underlying principle is that by status label refer- 
ence one de-individualizes the reference. The 
spoken-of is placed—as is right and preferable 
from the Japanese point of view—in a social 
category. 

His personal identity—that detached, iso- 
lated, social self connoted by a name—goes 
tactfuly unrecognized. The name, when used at 
all, will of course be the family name rather 
than that ultimately individualizing label, the 
given name (and exceptions to this rule are 
nearly limited to parents in reference to their 
children). The fact that each of us is, after all, 
a discrete unit of life, is a condition tacitly con- 
ceived by Japanese as unfortunate but minimiz- 
able, and no small part of their traditional cul- 
ture works toward such minimization. The 
whole tight network of social responsibilities, 
duties, and obligations works to effect such a 
“togetherness” as is far from the minds along 
our Madison Avenue, and works to create a 
“social web” in which individuality is easily 
and gratefully shed. 

Following yet another linguistic clue—the in- 
frequent use of the first person possessive pro- 
noun—leads us back to the same general value 
nexus, and again to a striking Japanese-U.S. 
contrast. Not only do the children, like adult 
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Japanese, use the first person possessive very 
sparingly, but indeed all first person pronouns. 
The over-worked I—me—my—amine of English 
are relative rarities in Japanese speech. More im- 
portantly, the related and underlying concept- 
ual and attitude patterns are equally differenti- 
ated. 

SOCIAL ORIENTATIONS: 

SELF VERSUS OTHERS 


On this point I am prepared to offer com- 
parative data of a striking order. It is drawn 
from compositions written by some 1250 Japa- 
nese and 3750 American school children (first 
through eighth grades) on the subject, “What 
I want to be when I grow up, and why.” 

American culture, with all its emphasis upon 
the autonomy of the individual and upon his 
rights with respect to self-expression, self-ful- 
fillment, and self-satisfaction, finds unmistak- 
able expression among American children and 
youth, a fact demonstrated by J. Gillespie and 
G. W. Allport in a study of college age youth,’ 
and among the children of my study as well. 
My Japanese subjects expressed with equal clar- 
ity features repeatedly commented upon by ob- 
servers of Japanese culture past and present, 
rural and urban (for example, Norbeck, Har- 
ing, Caudill and De Vos); that is, the Japanese 
individual does not think of himself as autono- 
mous, and it is his duties and obligations rather 
than his rights which are stressed; his attention 
is deflected away from self and toward family, 
community, and the wider society. 

Having found no body of observations com- 
parable to those reported here we cannot estab- 
lish, but strongly suspect, however, that these 
traditional Japanese orientations with respect to 
self and others are in transition in the direction 
of the American modalities. There may well be 
less of others-orientation and more of self-orien- 


2J. M. Gillespie and G. W. Allport, Youth’s Outlook 
on the Future, Gatden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1955. 

3B. Norbeck, Takashima, Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1954; D. G. Hating, ‘‘Japan and the Japanese,’’ 
in Most of the World, edited by R. Linton, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949; W. Caudill and G. De 
Vos, “Achievement, Culture and Personality: The Case of 
the Japanese-Americans,”’ American Anthropologist 58 (De- 
cember 1956), pp. 1102-1126. 
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tation among today’s Japanese children than a 
prewar generation would have shown. But how- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that the 
Japanese children are markedly less self-cen- 
tered and egocentric than the American. In 
offering their “whys”—their explanations and 
justifications of occupational choice—the chil- 
dren afford us a revealing glimpse of their basic 
orientations with respect to the self vis-a-vis 
others. 
We find Japanese children, and boys partic- 
ularly, more inclined than American children 
to offer reasons having to do with others, and 
more inclined to phrase statements in such a way 
as to minimize self-considerations. Moreover, 
it is worth noting that among Japanese children 
statements indicating primarv concern with the 
self (self-orientation) decrease in frequency 
with age. Among American children, conversely, 
self-orientation increases with age. I infer that in 
their cumulative impact on the developing per- 
sonality—with respect to this matter of self/ 
others orientation—the two cultures represent 
opposites. 

CHILDREN’S CONCEPTS OF THE NATIONAL 

LIFE AND WELFARE 

Analysis of the children’s ‘“what-I-want-to- 
be” essays reveals that the Japanese child con- 
ceives of a society dedicated to peace and to the 
peacetime pursuits exclusively. This we infer 
from the fact that he totally ignores all roles 
related to the military or to the national de- 
fense, and discusses national welfare solely in 
terms of health, peace, and prosperity. This is 
distinctly not true of the American children, 
among whom 7.5 per cent of boys and 1 per 
cent of girls exhibit a lusty enthusiasm for the 
armed services and the activities they entail, 
along with a vigorous nationalism and patriot- 
ism. It appears that as matters now stand shey 
have the chrysanthemum, right enough, but we 
have the sword.* 

A notable corollary manifestation is this: hu- 
manitarian-compassionate values and attitudes, 

“Readers will recall Ruth Benedict's celebrated analysis 
of Japanese culture which appeared, in 1946, under the title 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston). 
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often implicitly national in reference but some- 
times explicitly panhuman in scope, are in fe- 
markable frequency among the Japanese chil- 
dren and in excess of similar expressions from 
American childrea. A qualitative difference as 
well appears: that is, the Japanese children, in 
their often lofty and grandiose aspirations for 
“saving people” from war, disease, and other 
afflictions and catastrophes by self-sacrifice and 
dedication, demonstrate a dreamy emotional- 
sentimental orientation reminiscent of tradi- 
tional literature and drama. Conversely, the 
comparable American expressions tend to be 
quite realistic, practical, and specific about 
means—if not about ends. 


¢ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
That Japan is changing, and changing in the 


direction of Western and especially of Ameti- - 


can ways, there can be no doubt. Moreover, it 
is of course in urban centers and in the children 
and youth thereof, that change is most appar- 
ent. The observations reported here omit, for 
lack of both time and specific relevant data, 
reference to the strains and tensions, social and 
personal, which are undoubtedly consequences 
of the process of change. This fact ought to be 
remembered in reading from my observations 
implications concerning family relations in 
Japan, and in assessing the relevant merits of 
Japanese and American social principles and 
social values. 

It appears to me, however, that the con- 
tinuing emphasis on kinship and other tra- 
ditional social and cultural features has both 
great advantages and great disadvantages for 
family life in Japan. Because the Japanese learns 
early and well to operate in a strong and closely 
woven kinship nexus, to respect and value kin- 
ship bonds, he learns also to “take his proper 
station,” as Benedict put it. In this, as in firm 


and specific social prescriptions generally, there 
is a basis for security, safety, and simplicity 
in the threading of the social maze. There is 
also, of course, a basis for painful thwarting 
and rigid restriction of individual inclination 
and motivation. This hazard was and is mini- 
mized to the degree that children learn early 
and well to minimize the discreteness of indi- 
viduality, their own as well as that of others, 
and indeed to put other people before self, and 
to conceive of in relations as a net- 
work of duties and obligations rather than of 
tights. But almost surely Western-style indi- 
vidualism, self-assertion, and consciousness of 
individual rights are on the rise in Japan. The 
rise cannot move very far or very fast without 
producing serious dislocations in Japanese so- 
ciety and in its constituent personalities. 

Conversely, when seen in comparative per- 
spective, the characteristic American concepts 
and attitudes re kinship, individuality, and per- 
sonal rights take on an aspect of the bizarre. 
These ate, I would guess, major among com- 
ponents of the centrifugal forces which today 
rend person from person in American society, 
and which we try with a certain desperation to 
counter with the fairly ineffectual palliatives of 
mass conformity along with self-conscious and 
synthetic “togetherness.” 

If one could play social architect in either 
society, what would he do? My own strong in- 
clination would be for Westernization both 
controlled as to rate and minimal as to degree 
in Japan. For this country I would wish a 
withdrawal from the extremisms into which our 
unwitting social atomization and our fetish 
for individual autonomy have drawn us. In 
both countries social architecture is possible, 
within limits, and one may hope at least that 
these limits be tested, whatever the content of 
the programs and designs involved. 





“Children begin by loving their parents; as they grow older they judge them; sometimes they 
forgive them. . . .” (Oscar Wilde, quoted in Anthology on Family Controversy and Discord, by 


Leonard Wilensky) 
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Socialization and the Presentation of Self 


FREDERICK ELKIN 
McGill University 


IN The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, 
Erving Goffman introduces and illustrates a 
novel perspective in analyzing social relation- 
ships. He approaches such relationships dram- 
aturgically, that is, from the perspective of 
the theatrical performance. Beginning with the 
conception of self as something about which 
we wish to create an impression, he asks how 
an individual tries to guide the impressions 
that others form of him. His terms are appro- 
priate. A person presents a ‘‘performance’’ be- 
fore a given audience and follows a pre-estab- 
lished pattern of action which Goffman calls 
a “part.” That aspect of the performance which 
functions to define the situation for observers, 
such as a diploma or uniform, is called a 
“front” and that area where the impression 
fostered by the performance is knowingly con- 
tradicted is known as the “back region.” In so- 
cial relationships, individuals recognize these 
“performances” and act towards them and, by 
so doing, are able to act cooperatively. Thus, 
for example, a patient shows respect for the 
competence and integrity of a doctor while the 
doctor, in turn, maintains an image of dis- 
interested involvement in the client’s personal 
problems. Each is playing the appropriate part 
and, no matter what their true interests and 
opinions may be, they have a “working con- 
sensus.” Sometimes individuals, as in a family, 
may form a team and present a common “per- 
formance” before a given audience and then 
jointly relax in the “back region.” Goffman 
delightfully and insightfully elaborates on the 
ramifications of this dramaturgical approach. 

In some respects, a part or performance is 
closely akin to a social role; however, there is 
a basic difference in perspective. A social role 
refers to the behavior, with its given rights and 

eS Se, See eS ee 
Life, Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh Social 


Research Centre, 1957. mp igs olay or aay 
many of the ideas in this report. 
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duties, associated with a given status; it implies 
a perspective of the social structure, This be- 
havior may be interactional as when a father 
disciplines his son; or it may not be as when 
the father completes his income tax form. Goff- 
man’s terms, however, with their perspective 
of the theatrical performance, refer invariably 
to interactional activity; the terms are specifically 
designed for current on-going face-to-face en- 
counters. 

The problem on which this paper focuses is 
the relationship between the presentation of 
self and socialization. In order to relate to 
others and to function properly in social rela- 
tionships, one must have learned the appropriate 
“parts” and how to present them. One must 
also recognize the “parts” of others and know 
how to derive them from the appropriately 
given cues. A non-socialized person is one who 
does not present the “performance” that is 
called for in a given social situation. Thus, the 
problem of how a person learns to play parts 
and to use “fronts” is crucial for understand- 
ing socialization. This paper speculates on the 
stages and mechanisms through which one 
learns proper performance behavior and illus- 
trates them from social situations of everyday 
life, primarily in middle class groups. 

The focus in this discussion is on patterns 
learned in family relationships. Other groups 
and institutions, of course, are also important 
directly or indirectly in teaching performance 
behavior. At times, for example, peer groups 
may serve as a crucial audience and socializer; 
while, at other times, it may be teachers, or 
colleague groups, or the media of mass com- 
munication. However, the key group in early 
socialization is undoubtedly the family. It is 
the family in which the child’s earliest images 
are defined, in which the closest and most inti- 
mate emotional ties are experienced, and in 
which a basic personality core is established. 
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STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
IMPRESSION MANAGEMENT 


The infant obviously is » 1able to control his 
performance before an audience; he neither is 
aware of nor cares what impressions he is mak- 
ing. However, over a period of time, he is 
expected to learn to control himself and to 
present appropriate impressions. He is expected 
before certain audiences to avoid open discus- 
sions of taboo subjects; he must appear inter- 
ested when others talk to him; he must learn, 
and become sensitive to, appropriate perform- 
ance cues. He must not, for example, look 
pleased if someone he dislikes prepare to de- 
part or appear bored when someone tells an 
allegedly funny story. He learns that certain 
behavior, such as that of satisfying certain 
physical needs, is associated with certain appro- 
priate regions. Also as he develops, he must 
learn the appropriate performance behavior for 
the roles he is to play. As a guest, he must re- 
turn any toys he has been permitted to play 
with; as host, he must allow others to play 
with his own toys; as a pupil, he must show 
respect to his teacher; as a churchgoer, he must 
sit still and speak in whispers; if a girl, she 
must learn to keep her dress down and cross her 
legs in a proper fashion. Thus the child, through 
socialization, learns the parts to be presented 
before certain audiences and in certain settings 
and, often residually, the behavior that is per- 
mitted in “back regions.” The child who has 
not internalized the appropriate “performance” 
behavior may be the enfant terrible. 

Others, of course, knowing that the young 
child is not sufficiently mature to play the ap- 
propriate parts are quite permissive. However, 
as time goes by, they expect more and more self 
control, make more demands, and expect less 
and less of behavior that belies the part being 
played. As the child grows up, they suggest, in 
innumerable ways, that behavior, formerly 
permitted, is now discreditable. Phrases such 
as “Big boys don’t do that,” or “You're acting 
like a. baby,” or “You're old enough to pay 
attention,” evidence both the changing stand- 
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atds and socializing techniques of the parents. 

The training of performance behavior begins 
very early in a child’s life, even before the de- 
velopment of a self. A child, for example, may 
learn, without any sense of self-awareness, to 
hold out his arms when he is handed to his 
mother, or to wave when his mother is carrying 
him and says, “Say bye-bye.” Such behavior, 
which from one point of view is performance 
behavior, can be explained through simple 
conditioning; a child learns to respond more or 
less automatically to given stimuli. 

However, a proper development of the ability 
to manage impressions requires the development 
of a self, the ability to take the position of the 
other person and to view one’s own behavior. 
In order to present an appropriate performance, 
a child must not only be able to control his 
impulses and exert some self-discipline; he 
must also know what is expected of him. For 
example, instead of having a bowel movement 
or crying out when he wants to go to the bath- 
room, the child learns to whisper into his 
mother’s ear. This proper performance involves 
the ability to take the position of the other, 
point out behavior to himself, and to act ac- 
cordingly. 

Once the child is developing a self, others too 
are aware of the performances which they pre- 
sent before him. This is evidenced in various 
spheres. First, the parents no longer, in Goff- 
man’s terms, treat the child as a non-person. 
Thus the mother, at some stage in the child’s 
development, avoids showing herself nude 
before her son and others are careful to close 
the bathroom door. It would seem here that a 
growing treatment of the child as a person goes 
hand in hand with an increase in the child’s 
self-awareness. 

Also as the child develops a self and the 
ability to learn through taking the position of 
the other person, the parents may become aware 
that they represent models of thought and be- 
havior. They may, for example, become more 
careful about their table manners, the language 
they use, or their comments about their neigh- 
bors. Finally, as the child develops a self, the 
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parents also respond differently to the child's 
more or less spontaneous behavior. Thus actions 
which may previously have been considered 
charmingly unself-conscious now are frowned 
upon as exhibitionist or babyish. As an illustra- 
tion we may cite the smiling approval given 
to the young child who sees each arriving guest 
as a possible playmate and immediately runs for 
one of his toys; such behavior, however, after 
a certain stage of development brings forth only 
disapproving remarks and gestures. At this age, 
it is not the appropriate performance and the 
parents are aware that the child is capable of 
knowing it. 

It is important to note that in actual situa- 
tions in which performance behavior is learned, 
there is always an affective as well as cognitive 
aspect. A performance implies an awareness of 
the audience for whom one is performing and 
a concern with the reactions of this audience. 
These reactions may be communicated verbally, 
through expressive movements, or even through 
silence. Following Cooley's concept of the 
“looking glass self,” we see the child perform- 
ing, noting the reactions of others, interpreting 
this reaction, and then responding with self 
feeling. If a parent, for example, approves of 
a particular performance, a child may feel pride 
and satisfaction; if the parent disapproves, he 
may feel embarrassment or shame. Presumably 
without this affective element, performance 
behavior would not be so readily learned and 
reinforced. 


MECHANISMS OF SOCIALIZATION AND 
IMPRESSION MANAGEMENT 


In this section we should like to illustrate 
how mechanisms of socialization operate in 
learning impression management. By socializa- 
tion we refer to the process by which the indi- 
vidual learns to become a functioning member 
of the society; it is essentially that part of an 
individual's learning that functions in interac- 
tion with other persons, There is no consensus 
among social psychologists on the mechanisms 
which enter into the development of personality 
and the learning of behavior patterns and no 
attempt is made here to present a theoretically 
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integrated scheme, However most of the mecha- 
nisms to be noted are commonly cited by writers 
in the field and are recognizable in everyday 
experience. A listing of mechanisms, of course, 
inevitably simplifies the process for, in actual 
situations, there is considerable ambiguity and 
overlapping. 

A distinction is made in the discussion that 
follows between individual performance be- 
havior and team performance behavior. An in- 
dividual may seek to present a certain impression 
of himself before a given audience or may 
participate with others, as in a family group, 
in trying to present an impression of the unit. 

A child ordinarily learns because, in some 
way or another, he is motivated to learn. Once 
he has internalized standards of his own, these 
motivations may include such diverse goals as 
prestige, power, affection, and security. How- 
ever, for the young child, the motivation which 
probably underlies most learning—leaving aside 
that which might derive from biological matura- 
tion—is the desire for parental approval. The 
parents, in socializing their children, tend to 
approve of, and thereby reward, certain per- 
formances and disapprove of, and thereby pun- 
ish, others. Thus, consciously or unconsciously, 
some performances and “fronts” are encouraged 
while others are discouraged. It is generally 
assumed in the illustrations that follow that 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the child in 
his own performance is derived primarily from 
the reactions of parents and other significant 
figures in his world. 

Perhaps the most direct mechanism of so- 
cialization is specific instruction. The parents, 
in innumerable ways, explicitly define the parts 
to be played and the appropriate performances 
to be presented and either reward the child for 
compliance or punish him for non-compliance. 
This instruction, as noted in the example of 
the mother saying, “Wave bye-bye,” may 
begin even before the child has any self-aware- 
ness. However, ordinarily instruction assumes 
the ability of the child to understand and 
to obey. Many common illustrations might be 
cited. The parents may say, “Knock before you 
come in,” “Don’t stare at Mr. Smith’s nose,” 
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“Don't chew gum in public,” “Say thank you,” 
“A little girl keeps her dress down,” “Shine your 
shoes for school,” “Comb your hair for the 
party,” “Offer Billy some of your candy.” It is 
apparent that particular roles may often be im- 
plied in these instructions; however, manifestly, 
the child is being told only what performance 
and impressions he is expected to give. 
Instructions are also often given about family 
team performances. Thus a child may be told 
that certain subjects are not to be broached 
before company or that Johnny can play with 
his drum when he gets home. In such instances, 
of course, behavior appropriate solely for a 
family audience is also indirectly being taught. 
Most of the content of socialization is not 
specifically taught by others but, like language, 
is more or less picked up by the child in the 
course of his everyday experience. Perhaps the 
simplest relevant mechanism here is the reaction 
of others to the child’s immediate behavior. 
These reactions of others indicate ‘to the child 
whether or not his performance behavior is ap- 
propriate or how it might be improved. For 
example, a child shares a toy with a visitor and 
the mother smiles in approval or a child uses 
an obscene word and the mother frowns. Or 
perhaps a child imitates a TV comedian and 
the others laugh. To the child who seeks the 
approval of others and who views his own 
behavior from their position, such reactions are 
mechanisms of teaching performance behavior. 
Team fronts may also be so learned. A child, 
for example, may begin a game with his father 
when guests are present and the father may turn 
away implying, “not here,” or “not now.” 
Another simple mechanism by which behavior 
and ideas are picked up is observation. Others 
behave according to norms or patterns which, 
explicitly or implicitly, define certain behavior as 
appropriate for given audiences and given te- 
gions. A mother, for example, may avoid show- 
ing herself nude before her son, suggesting that 
nudity is appropriate only in a “back region.” 
A mother may preen herself before her hus- 
band’s arrival; a father may greet his disliked 
in-laws with a kiss or act confident with a per- 
son he is known to fear, A parent may laugh 
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heartily at a visitor's story and comment, after 
he is gone, on his dull sense of humor. In these 
instances the child, just by virtue of being an 
observer, can learn the distinction between per- 
formance and “back region” behavior; how cer- 
tain “fronts” are used; and how others react to 
performances. 

Team performances are also observed. The 
family proudly exhibits the Christmas tree or 
the Christmas cards on the mantelpiece; an 
argument between the parents comes to a sud- 
den halt when the doorbell rings; the parents 
behave differently before different groups of 
friends; or together the parents clean the house 
and discuss refreshments before giving a party. 
Or perltaps parents rehearse their prospective 
conversations and, when a party is over, have 
“post-mortems” about their performance. 

Observation in itself is a mechanism of learn- 
ing in that one thereby gains knowledge of 
performances. However it may also be a prelude 
to certain other mechanisms in which one re- 
peats the observed behavior and, to some de- 
gree, learns by doing. One such mechanism is 
simple imitation; another is playing at roles. 
Imitation refers merely to a copying of actions 
of others. Thus a father may stand up when a 
guest enters the room and his son may do like- 
wise. Playing at roles is a more complicated 
process in that it involves activity which is 
patterned and which reflects a position in a 
social structure. Through playing at roles a 
child learns first, the behavior appropriate for 
the given role and second, how it feels to play 
the role. Thus if a girl plays at the role of tea 
party hostess, she both demonstrates the per- 
formance that is expected and experiences 
something of the accompanying hostess feeling. 
However, in playing at such roles—be they 
father, mother, policeman, baker, et cetera— 
the child, by virtue of his limited experience, is 
likely to play not at the complete role but only 
at the manifest aspects associated with it. Thus 
a girl who plays tea party hostess is not likely 
to concern herself with such covert concetns as 
the repayment of social obligations or the proper 
display of the furnishings; she presents only the 
appropriate performance as she understands it. 
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Giving a performance in itself tends to teach 
the child something about the management of 
impressions. However when such performances 
occur before an audience, they would seem to 
be of even greater significance. In this case the 
child observes the reactions of others, takes 
their position, views his own behavior, and 
possibly modifies it. Thus, the child may, in 
the course of his development, try out many 
types of performance behavior before his par- 
ents and observe the reaction-performances of 
cleverness, roughness, pseudo-diligence, pseudo- 
ignorance, joviality, et cetera. As a general rule, 
it seems that the performance behavior which 
is encouraged and honored is likely to be rein- 
forced.? 

A mechanism closely akin to role playing, 
but distinct from it, is participation. A child in 
various ways is called upon to participate in ac- 
tivities with other members of the family and, 
in so doing, learns performance behavior. Thus 
perhaps the child is dressed up for public view 
or is called on to help in preparing the house 
for visitors or is given a part in a holiday ritual. 
Or perhaps the mother introduces him to a 
“secret society,” with its covert preparations, 
by saying, “Let's surprise Daddy.” Through 
being a participant in such performance be- 
havior, a child can gain knowledge not only of 
the behavior to be displayed but also of the 
behavior necessary to prepare the performance. 

Another learning mechanism which may be 
distinguished is identification. The child not 
only observes and imitates family members, he 
also emotionally identifies with them. Thus, 
for example, if a child identifies with his mother 
when she puts on a performance—be the per- 
formance one that involves a forbidding manner 
before a salesman or a respectful manner before 
a minister—he is learning something about 
performance behavior. Presumably he empa- 
thizes with her feelings of annoyance or tension 
or perhaps relief when the performance is over. 
Or if the child makes a faux pas, he may sense 
the embarrassment of his parents. Thus the 

2 This is not always true of course. Sometimes the very 


rérformances which make the parents most annoyed may 
give the child the greatest gratifications. 
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child, through emotional identification, not only 
learns certain types of performance behavior; 
he actually experiences the psychological ac- 
companiments of such behavior, psychological 
accompaniments which apply to preparations 
for the performance, the performance itself, and 
the post-performance. 

The same situation may occur in teams. Thus 
a family may be tense when certain visitors are 
present and relax when they are gone. Such feel- 
ings of family empathy in performances may 
of course also be a significant component in 
creating and maintaining solidarity within a 
family group. 

Our illustrations and identifications have been 
situational; however, -in the psychoanalytic 
sense, identification ordinarily has more long- 
run and depth implications. Thus the child, 
through positive identification with his father, 
uses him as a model and consciously or uncon- 
sciously performs as he does. This identification 
may take the form of subtle expressive behavior 
such as voice inflection, facial gestures, and hand 
movements; or it may manifest itself in the 
feelings and the manner of behaving to superi- 
ors, members of the opposite sex, minority 
groups, or others. In each instance, of course, 
particular parts and performances are implied. 


CONCLUSION 


To discuss the process of socialization in 
terms of “performances,” “back regions,” and 
“fronts” is obviously presenting a simplified 
picture of social behavior. Two basic related 
problems seem especially’ worthy of mention. 
One is the relationship to the “generalized 
other” as defined by George Mead. According 
to Mead a child, on the basis of his social re- 
lationships, internalizes a “generalized other,” 
a set of standards and views according to which 
he judges both his own behavior and that of 
others. In approaching socialization from the 
perspective of the theater, the relationship be- 
tween the performance and the “generalized 
other” tends to be by-passed. Thus one may 
ask to what degree a performance of religious 
feeling actually coincides with a “true” religious 
feeling. It would surely seem that internalized 
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standards, be they of morality, loyalty, polite. 
ness, opportunism, et cetera, are, like roles, to 
some degree learned through instruction in, and 
a stress on, performance behavior. 

Another basic problem concerns the relation- 
ship between the perspectives of the theater and 
the social structure. How, for example, do per- 
formances and “back regions” relate to role 
expectations and the operation of an institution ? 
From the perspective of the theatrical perform- 
ance, one presents only certain aspects of a role 
to a given audience, The real estate salesman, 


for example, when he is advising a client, may 
perform as though he is an expert on property 
values; however this performance is obviously 
only a segment of his expected role behavior. 
Or, as noted in a previous illustration, when 
a doctor and patient perform as expected, they 
have a “working consensus,” but this consensus 
may well be disrupted if either one plays an 
unexpected part. Thus such a linking of a 
dramaturgical perspective to other concepts of 
sociology would seem to be a fruitful avenue 
of approach. 
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Social Class and Child Care Practices 


WALTER E. BOEK, Cornell University and New York State Department of Health 
MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Western Reserve University 
ALFRED YANKAUER, New York State Department of Health 


INTRODUCTION 


FROM October 1, 1955, to June 1, 1956, 
1805 upstate New York mothers with babies 
mostly between three and six months of age 
were interviewed in their homes as a means of 
determining whether or not father’s occupation 
as recorded on birth certificates was a reliable 
method of classifying families into social classes. 
The project was sponsored by the New York 
State Department of Health and carried on 
through facilities of Cornell University with 
the cooperation of sixteen colleges. In addition 
to data for seven indices of social class, infor- 
mation on health practices of the families was 
gathered in the interview. This paper will in- 
clude an analysis of some of the child care 
practices as they were associated with social 
class levels. 

To determine which scale for social class 
would be most representative of ail scales, seven 
different indices were used: They were the 
(1) Warner Index of Status Characteristics, 
(2) Hollingshead Index of Social Position, 
(3) Room-Person Ratio, (4) Centers Scale, 
(5) Income Levels, (6) Self Estimation Scale 
and (7) Interviewer Rating of House and 
Family. 

Since the Warner Index of Status Charac- 
teristics was most highly correlated with all 
other indices, it was used as a measure of social 
class in analyzing child care practices. In deriv- 
ing the Warner's Index of Status Characteristics, 
372 families were eliminated in the machine 
analysis because some part of the social class 
data was incomplete. Therefore, 1433 families 
will be the group compared. 

Mothers were selected for interviewing in 
areas where colleges would have students do 
the interviewing as part of their class work. They 
were selected by taking the names of all mothers 
from the birth certificates of all children born 
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during a selected time period. From the universe 
of all births occurring within the time period, 
unmarried mothers and those whose children 
were known to be abnormal or not living were 
eliminated. Completed interviews constituted 
73 per cent of those attempted. Most of those 
not interviewed could not be located or had 
moved between the time when they registered 
their child and when the interviewing took 
place.* 

The inadequacy of some addresses on birth 
certificates suggests that attention be given to 
determining whether those mothers are different 
than the others in terms of such factors as the 
legitimacy of their children. The mobility of 
mothers after childbirth in one pretest of 110 
interviews was about 30 per cent between the 
time of this birth and the time they were inter- 
viewed about three months later. 

The sample of mothers was not intended to 
be a randomly selected sample of upstate New 
York mothers. However, in terms of criteria 
such as standard population areas, birth order, 
and age of mothers and fathers, the sample 
was similar to all upstate New York mothers 
with births occurring during the time of this 
study. To determine whether or not the part of 
the sample not interviewed differed significantly 
from the group interviewed, age of mothers 
and fathers was compared for the two groups. 
Although no significant differences existed be- 
tween the mean ages of mothers and fathers in 
the two groups, there was a significantly higher 
proportion of younger mothers and fathers 
(sixteen to twenty-four) in the not-interviewed 
families. The metropolitan segment of the sam- 
ple is heavily weighted with families residing 
in central cities. The suburban New York City 


1 The mobility of mothers after a child is born is a demo- 
graphic feature that needs further investigation. 
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TABLE I. FAMILIES COMPARED BY SOCIAL 
CLASS USING THE W INDEX OF SOCIAL 





TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 

'AMILIES INTERVIEWED BY METROPOLI- 

TAN AND NON-METROPOLITAN LOCA- 
TIONS AND BY SOCIAL CLASS 





Number 
I¢ell Il IV 











Total 


* W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a 
Modern Community, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
fw. Lloyd Warner, et al., Democracy in Jonesville, New 
York: Harper, 1940. 


metropolitan area was not inchaded in the 
sample. 

The Warner Index of Status Characteristics 
was divided into five classes—lI, II, III, IV, and 
V from upper to lower. The proportion of the 
families in each class is shown in Table I. To 
compare these proportions with those found in 
other studies, data from Jonesville and Yankee 
City are included. The proportions in all three 
studies correspond fairly well. Because a family 
had to have a baby in order to be in this birth 
certificate study and because unmarried mothers 
were not included, some variability due to these 
two selective factors as well as to the different 
locations and times of the three studies would 
be expected. 

Because of the small frequency (nine) of 
families in Class I, this group was combined 
with Class II in the analyses of this paper. To 
determine whether the geographical location of 
families was related to their social class rating, 
a comparison by metropolitan and non-metro- 
politan area and by colleges where the inter- 
viewing was done has been prepared. When 
the locations of the families were compared 
by metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas 
and by social class, as in Table II, it was de- 
similar for the two areas. 
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Differences among the colleges were small 
and the social class distribution by metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan area was similar indicat- 
ing that differences in health indices and prac- 
tices by social class were not likely to be due 
to location of families. 

An analysis of age of mothers by social class, 
which was done to determine whether or not 
possible social class differences might be due 
to age variations, showed that age distributions 
in all social classes were similar. 

Age of child is a factor in some of the health 
practices to be discussed and therefore a com- 
parison was made of the families by social class 
and by age of child at time of interviewing. 
Class V had a somewhat lower proportion six 
months or more in age than did the other 
classes, particularly Classes I and II. Thus this 
fact needs to be considered as a possible influ- 
ence in some of the comparisons which will be 
made. This difference was significant at the 1 
per cent level. However, when those interviewed 
with children age five months or over were 
compared, the differences were not significant at 
the 1 per cent level. 

The general areas that will be included in 
this paper are: Family Planning, Mother and 
Employment, Literature Used by Mothers, Feed- 
ing Practices for Baby, and Mother's Aspira- 
tions for Her Child. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


Outcome of Previous Pregnancies 


In investigating what happened to preg- 
nancies in the study group, it was necessary to 
consider only those prior to the present one 
because the outcome of the present pregnancy 
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TABLE Ill. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY SOCIAL CLASS AND BY 





Number of 
Social Class Number of 
Pregnancies 


Previous § Miscarriages* Stillbirths** Loma Ste 


Alive Alive 





1 Il 163 357 
Ill 288 "700 
IV 518 1311 

Vv 108 346 


84 
80 


83 
85 





Total 1077 2714 
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ae 
had to be a live baby. The fact that this one 
was live might have influenced the sample of 
mothers interviewed and therefore results may 
be different from a true cross-sectional sample. 
Table III contains data as to outcome of the 
previous pregnancies by social class, As may be 
seen, 12 per cent resulted in miscarriages or 
abortions, 1 per cent in stillbirths, and 4 per 
cent died after they were born. Differences 
among the classes did not seem to be large. 


Outcome of Pregnancy by Number 
of Pregnancies 

The expected greater mortality as the number 
of pregnancies per mother increased was borne 
out by these data. Ten per cent more of all the 
babies born to mothers with seven or more 
pregnancies did not survive than of those hav- 
ing had less than seven pregnancies. (Table 
IV.) 

An analysis was made to determine whether 
this loss was associated with social class rather 


than with number of pregnancies. Consistent 
differences among the social classes when com- 
pared by the percentages of previous pregnan- 
cies resulting in children born alive and still 
living did not exist. Therefore data in the 
study seem to indicate that for the group inter- 
viewed the more important variable of the two 
was the number of pregnancies mothers had 
had rather than social class. 

Averages were computed for a number of 
indices in Table V. Here it may be seen that 
Social Class V had the largest average number 
of pregnancies, the highest average number of 
children born dead, more born alive per mother, 
and more per mother living at the time of inter- 
view. If two parents were living in all families, 
the average family size would be 4.6 people. 
In reviewing these data, it should be remem- 
bered that these are not completed families but 
may be at any point in the childbearing stage 
of the life cycle. Also the family size is some- 
what larger than it would be in a representa- 
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TABLE V. FAMILIES COMPARED BY SOCIAL CLASS AND BY AVERAGE 
CHILDREN BORN DEAD, CHILDREN BORN AND CHILDREN 


NUMBER OF PREGNANCIES, 
ALIVE AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 





Average Number 





Number of 


Social Class Mothers = Pregnancies 


Children born Children born Children alive at 
dead alive interviewing time 





Ill 199 
Ill 392 
IV 705 
Vv 130 


2.54 
2.53 
2.63 
3.32 


25 
26 
23 
+34 





Total 1426 


25 2.65 





tive sample of families in a community because 
the sample families had to have at least one 
child to be included in the study. 


Planning for Pregnancy 

To obtain information on family planning, 
this question was asked: “How long before you 
became pregnant did you decide to have this 
baby?” Because it was thought that differences 
would exist between those mothers with their 
first baby and the others, the two groups were 
analyzed separately as may be seen in Table VI. 

There was more planning for a baby by the 
families with first children than for those al- 
ready having other children. There were also 


variations in planning by social class but they - 


are not of great magnitude. 

Data concerning families who did plan for 
their babies were tabulated to show length of 
time before the present pregnancy they decided 
to have a baby. For all families, four out of ten 
made this decision within six months, approxi- 
mately two out of ten made it six to twelve 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY 


NOT THEY INDICATED THEIR 


PRESENT 
FOR IN ADVANCE OF THE 


months previously, about two out of ten decided 
one to two years previously, and the remainder 
required more than two years. A higher propor- 
tion of Classes I, II, and III families decided 
to have the baby within a year prior to the 
ptesent pregnancy than did Classes IV and V. 
Over 45 per cent of Classes IV and V made 
their decision more than one year before as 
compared with less than 30 per cent of Classes 
I, Il, and Ill. Differences between planning 
for first and for other pregnancies were not 
very large although slightly fewer of the first 
pregnancies had been planned for one year or 
more. For planned pregnancies other than the 
first, the lower two classes had planned longer 
than the others. 


MOTHER AND EMPLOYMENT 
Information was obtained on the mother’s 
work history and work plans in relation to her 
most recent pregnancy. Thirty-two per cent of 
the mothers in our sample were working be- 
fore they became pregnant. The proportion 


SOCIAL CLASS AND BY WHETHER OR 
INFANT WAS PLANNED 
PREGNANCY 





Other than First Child 


Total 





No. of 


Total families 


No 
Plan- 
Plane ‘ning Total 


No. of 


Plan- 
families ning Total 





164 
379 
510 
103 


113 
196 
327 


198 39 
392 36 
706 34 


130 27 





370 1056 


1426* 34 





* Response not obtained from seven families. 
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working was about the same for each social 
class. 


LITERATURE USED BY MOTHERS 


Literature in General 

To obtain data in regard to what mothers 
had read, they were asked this question, “Mrs. 
can you name any books or 
pamphlets or other literature especially helpful 
to you during your pregnancy or after your baby 
was born?” 

That a wide range of literature was used by 
mothers is seen in that respondents mentioned 
nearly eighty items. Some mothers found more 
than one book helpful. Of the mothers inter- 
viewed, 21 per cent did not report any litera- 
ture they had found especially helpful. Four- 
teen per cent of Classes I and II, 16 per cent 
of Class III, 22 per cent of Class IV, and 39 
per cent of Class V did not list any literature. 

The book most read was Benjamin Spock's 
Baby and Child Care, followed in order by 
the New York State Baby Book, Expectant 
Motherhood by Eastman, and the New York 
State Parents Book, Other publications men- 
tioned by twenty-five or more mothers were: 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Baby Book, Read's 
Natural Childbirth, Children’s Bureau's Pre- 
natal Care, Parents’ Magazine’s Mother Craft 
Book, Bundesen’s Baby Manwal, and Children’s 
Bureau’s Infant Care Book. 

Families listing the four most popular books 
were compared by social class, There is a direct 
correlation between social class and reading 
Spock’s book and a similar but much smaller 





tendency for Eastman’s Expectant Motherbood. 
The two New York State Health Department 
books (the Baby Book and the Parents Book) 
do not vary much in readers by social class. 
Both New York State Health Department books 
are given free to mothers. Many of them are 
distributed by hospitals and others by public 
health nurses and by physicians. 
FEEDING PRACTICES FOR BABY 


Breast Feeding 
Fifty-three mothers or 3.7 per cent of the 
1433 in these social class analyses were breast : 
feeding at time of interview. About 9 per cent 
of Classes I and II mothers, 4 per cent of 
Classes III and IV, and 5 per cent of Class V 
were feeding by breast’ alone or breast and 


formula, A slightly higher proportion of Classes 


I and II were breast feeding at time of inter- 
view than the others although it should be re- 
membered that Class V children were somewhat 
younger than the others. 

When those mothers breast feeding now were 
added to those using a combination of breast 
feeding and formula feeding now, and to those 
who breast fed this child at some time, it was 
found that 31 per cent of Classes I and II, 25 
per cent of Class III, 21 per cent of Class IV, 
and 21 per cent of Class V had breast fed at 
least for a time. The families are distributed in 
Table VII by whether or not they breast fed 
for three months. 

Since it was probable that mothers with first 
children would feed their babies differently 
than those with a subsequent child, the two 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY SOCIAL CLASS AND BY 
LENGTH OF TIME 





BREAST FEEDING FOR ANY 
"Breast Beeding 





Social Class No. of families 


3 months Less than 
3 months 





I1¢il 198 
Ill 396 
708 


Feeding 
a1 69 
a 
79 


ar 
28 
I 





18 75 
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TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES WHO BREAST FED BY SOCIAL CLASS AND 
BY AGE WHEN BREAST FEEDING WAS DISCONTINUED 





No. of Less than 


Social Class ping or week Weeks 


ih. me 


89 10 Weeks no Total 


Weeks or more* 





I 2 II 61 

96 
IV 145 
Vv 27 


8 13 100 
15 15 101 
12 99 

° 11 100 





Total 329 


10 13 102 





* Twenty-one stopped 10-14 weeks; eight, 15-19 weeks; four, 20-22 weeks; one fed six months; 1, eight months; and 


the others did not specify how long. 


groups were compared, These data show that 
35 per cent of Classes I and II, 40 per cent of 
Class III, 27 per cent of Class IV, and 15 per 
cent of Class V had breast fed their first baby 
at some time. By comparing the feeding of first 
children with other than first child, it was seen 
that a higher proportion of mothers with first 
children in Classes I and II through IV breast 
fed than of the other mothers, For Class V, the 
reverse was true. Proportions of these mothers 
breast feeding were 29 per cent of Classes I 
and II, 20 per cent Class III, 18 per cent Class 
IV, and 21 per cent of Class V. it might be 
noted here that since first babies are generally 
breast fed more than others, the high breast 
feeding Classes I and II contained fewer 
mothers with first babies than the other groups. 

Length of breast feeding for those who fed 
this way at all is in Table VIII. There was a 
tendency for more Class V mothers to stop 
after less than one week, for Classes III and IV 
to stop within two to three weeks, and for 
more Classes I and II to stop at four to five 
weeks after starting breast feeding. 

Some prior studies have been done of fre- 
quency of breast feeding. Bain reported that in 
1946, 39 per cent of the infants discharged 
from hospitals in the Northeastern United 
States were on a complete or partial breast feed- 
ing regime.* These figures reported here for 
upstate New York for 1955 and 1956 are con- 
siderably below those of Bain. A few other 
studies have related the incidence of breast feed- 


2K. Bain. ‘The Incidence of Breast Feeding in Hospi- 
tals in the United States,’ Pediatrics, 2 (August, 1948), 
pp. 313-320. 
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ing to social class. Davis and Havighurst in Chi- 
cago (1946) found that children from lower 
class families were more apt to be breast fed 
than children from middle class families.* These 
same authors also analyzed data from Boston 
(1950) where, as in our group, breast feeding 
was slightly more common among middle class 


‘than among lower class families.‘ In both the 


Boston and Chicago studies, the incidence of 
breast feeding in lower and middle class fami- 
lies was higher than in our group. Neither the 
Boston nor the Chicago studies provided data 
on breast feeding incidence in upper class fami- 
lies. 
Type of Feeding Mixture Used 

For mothers who had completely bottle fed 
their baby during the first three months of life, 
the type of milk or formula preparation then 
used was solicited. About one-third of the 
mothers used a ready-prepared formula mix and 
57 per cent prepared their own milk formula 
at home. There are no striking differences 
among social classes although a somewhat lower 
proportion of Class V mothers tended to use 
ready-mix preparations, as might be anticipated 
because of their higher cost. 


Methods of Formula Sterilization 


Mothers were asked how they sterilized their 
baby’s formula. Terminal heating and steriliza- 


* Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, ‘Social Class 
and Color Differences in Child-Rearing,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 11 (December, 1946), pp. 698-710. 

* Robert J. Havighurst and Allison Davis, ‘‘A Comparison 
of the Chicago and Harvard Studies of Social Class Differ- 
ences in Child Rearing,’ American Sociological Review, 20 
(August, 1955), pp. 438-442. 
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TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
MOTHER 


FAMILIES BY SOCIAL CLASS AND BY 


OF 
‘S EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS FOR CHILD 








Social Class No. of families High School 


Other Total 





1 Il 199 9 
Ill 396 13 
IV 708 28 

Vv 130 42 


101 
100 
99 





Total 1433 23 


2 100 





tion of bottles and formula separately were de- 
scribed to them and they were asked to signify 
which method they used. Only one-third of 
the mothers reported that they relied on termi- 
nal heating of bottles and formula, the method 
generally recommended by health departments. 
A significantly high proportion of Class V 
mothers reported that they relied upon separate 
sterilization of bottles, nipples, and formula, 
an interesting observation since this method is 


somewhat more costly and time-consuming. It 
may be accounted for, in part at least, by the : 


fact that Class V mothers had more prior chil- 
dren and were therefore more apt to be ac- 
quainted with the older method of sterilization 
and did not desire to change. 


Vitamins 
Ninety-three per cent of all mothers were 
giving their baby vitamins. In Social Class V, 
however, only 83 per cent were doing so. 


Solid Foods 


Nearly all (97 per cent) of the mothers had ' 


been feeding solid foods by the time of the 
interview. These mothers were asked the age 
of their babies at the time solid foods were first 
introduced. There were no significant differences 
by social class in answers to this inquiry, so that 
all responses were grouped and are portrayed 
in the form of cumulative percentage of solid 
foods by age. By three weeks of age, two out 
of ten had received their first solids, by one 
month it was four out of ten, and by two 
months of age three-quarters of them had 
been introduced to solids. A similar finding was 
presented for children in the Denver, Colorado, 
area in a recent study. During the period 1946 


5 Virginia A. Beal, ‘‘On the Acceptance of Solid Foods, 
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to 1955, solid foods of all types have been 
introduced to infants at a progressively earlier 
age, according to the Denver data. Cereals 
were first introduced in 1946 at an average age 
of two ana one-half months, whereas in 1955 
the average age of introducing cereals was one 
month. The same type of earlier feeding pattern 
held for fruits, vegetables, meat soup, and 
meat. 


MOTHER’S ASPIRATIONS FOR HER CHILD 


Education 


“How much education would you like 
(child’s name) to get when he (or she) grows 
up?” was a question intended to probe the 
feelings of aspiration a mother had for her 
child. Responses compared by family social 
class levels are in Table IX. A direct correla- 
tion existed between social class and college 
education aspirations. The percentages vary 
ee oe eee ree 
Classes I and II. 


Occupation 


Mothers were also asked what occupational 
aspirations they had for their baby. For daugh- 
ters, nursing was the occupation chosen most 
frequently, The classes in order of their fre- 

in choosing nursing were Class IV, V, 
III, and I and II. School teaching, stenography, 
and fashion designing were the next three high- 
est occupational choices. It is interesting to note 
that elementary school teaching was chosen by 
more than twice as many of the mothers as 
high school teaching. In considering these data, 
it should be remembered that many interviewers 
were student teachers and student nurses. 


and other Food Patterns of Infants and Children,” Pediatrics, 
20 (September, 1957), pp. 448-457. 
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Medicine and engineering were the two 
most frequently selected occupations families 
chose for sons, with 21 per cent and 13 per 
cent listing these. More of Classes IV and V 
chose medicine whereas there was a slight ten- 
dency for fewer of Class V to give engineer- 
ing. Class V gave law more than the others. 
Another interesting finding was the trend from 
Class V to Classes I and II for a higher pro- 
portion to answer that the selection was up to 
the child to make as he grey. older. 


SUMMARY 

An analysis of some child care practices as 
they were associated with social class levels was 
presented. The Warner Index of Status Char- 
acteristics was used to measure social class of 
the 1433 upstate New York families included in 
the study. Differences among the families when 
compared by social class were found in such 
areas as family planning, use of literature, feed- 
ing practices, and mother’s educational and oc- 
cupational aspirations for her child. 





New Color Test Reported for Rhythm Method 


A new color test for determining a woman's 
ovulation time was described before the Ameri- 
can College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
in April, 1958. The test, which is said to have 
the approval of some Roman Catholic officials, 
involves holding a special tape against the 
uterus which changes color if the uterine secre- 
tions contain sugar. Sugar is present only when 


an egg capable of fertilization is released from 
an ovary. This new procedure was reported by 
Dr. Joseph Doyle of Tufts University, Boston. 
If it is confirmed through extensive further 
testing, it will make the rhythm method of birth 
control more reliable. (Source: Planned Parent- 
hood News, Number 21, Spring, 1958, p. 2) 


Study of Pregnancy 


While a mother’s age has little, if any, effect 
on the fetus’ chances of congenital abnormali- 
ties, there is an increase in the occurrence of 
abortion as the mother grows older, according 
to Dr. Alison D. McDonald of London's Royal 
Free Hospital. Dr. McDonald, in a study of 
pregnancy and its relationship to disease and 
defects in the infant, also found that major 


congenital defects occur more often in babies 
whose mothers do heavy work during preg- 
nancy. Other pregnancy conditions which affect 
the health of the infant include anemia, chronic 
illness (especially TB), and acute infections 
during the first three months of pregnancy. 
(Source: The 2-to-5 World News, March, 1958, 
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Implications for Education Through 
The Family Life Cycle* 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
Chicago, Illinois 


Some years ago a widely circulated cartoon 
portrayed a graduating senior receiving his 
diploma with the admonition, “Here is the 
AB you have earned. Now it is up to you to go 
learn the rest of the alphabet.” Recognition of 
the continuing need for education is seen in 
the trend to call graduation “commencement,” 
and to mame classes for out-of-school young 
people “continuation school.” Adult education 
is firmly established upon the realization that 
adults not only can learn, but want to and 
need to if they are to continue to grow in wis- 
dom and in competency. 

Family life education has a unique history 
in functionally starting with the needs, inter- 
ests, and readinesses of the student. Its generally 
established aims are in terms of building the 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and values con- 
ducive to effective family membership. The 
over-all objectives of education for family life 
are two-pronged: (1) increasing the compe- 
tence of the individual as a family member and 
(2) strengthening the family as a unit. 

If family life education to date has appeared 
scattered and diffuse, it is because so many pro- 
fessional persons have had a hand in it at so 


many points in the life history of the family. - 


Child development specialists, home economists, 
parent educators, marriage educators, sociolo- 
gists, health educators, social workers, ministers, 
group workers, lawyers, guidance personnel, 
and members of many other professions have 
identified themselves with one form or another 
of family life education. In many a modern 
community, there are established classes in 
dating and courtship, preparation for marriage, 
marriage adjustment, education for parenthood, 
child study and parent education, parent-youth 
seminars, and refresher courses for grandpar- 

* An address and discussion presented at the Annual 


Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations held 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, in August, 1957. 
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ents. Such offerings around the life cycle have 
in many instances appeared in answer to the 
direct request of the students, rather than out 
of formal recommendations from the various 
s 

Family life education in practice has out- 
distanced its theory in this country. Parent edu- 
cation has been established since before the 
turn of the century. Education for marriage has 
been an accepted part of college curricula for 
several decades, and it has been widely found 
at the secondary level since World War II. 
Family life education theory is just beginning 
to emerge. Interdisciplinary approaches bring 


_a merging of findings and of principles having 


their origin in such fields as anthropology, child 
development, human development, several 
branches of medicine, social psychology, and 
sociology. Central in the emerging conceptual 
framework are two major concepts that are 
directly relevant to education through the life 
of the family: the developmental task concept, 
and the family life cycle concept. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL TASK CONCEPT 


A developmental task is defined as a responsi- 
bility for growing up that, according to Havig- 
hurst,? “*. . . arises at or about a certain period 
in the life of an individual, successful achieve- 
ment of which leads to his happiness and to 
success with later tasks, while failure leads to 
unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by 
the society, and difficulty with other tasks.” 

Developmental tasks originate in the biologic 
maturing of the individual, and the cultural 
pressures that play upon him. As cultural pres- 
sures play upon the maturing individual, his 
personality emerges with the personal aspira- 
tions and values that influence his develop- 


1 Robert J. Havighurst, Haman Development and Educa- 
tion, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1953, p. 2. 
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mental tasks. A developmental task is a thrust 
from within the individual to narrow the dis- 
crepancy between his present behavior and 
what he might achieve. Operationally, as I see 
it, the individual’s assumption of a given de- 
velopmental task consists of four steps: (1) per- 
ception of new possibilities, (2) identity for- 
mation in the new direction, (3) coping with 
conflicting demands, and (4) motivation suf- 
ficient to assume the task, 


The Teachable Moment 


When the time comes that the body is ripe 
for, culture is pressing for, and the individual 
is striving for some achievement, the teachable 
moment has arrived. It is at the convergence of 
the three origins of the developmental task that 
its accomplishment is most highly motivated, 
when the individual is most truly ready for 
the next step in his development in a given 
respect. Before that the person is not mature 
enough for the desired outcomie, and so efforts 
to push through a premature accomplishment 
may be largely wasted. 

An illustration is found in the early efforts 
to toilet train an infant. In the twenties and 
thirties this training was often attempted while 
the baby was but a few weeks old. At that age, 
his sphincters were not ready for such control, 
his neural connections were not matured enough 
to make possible his cooperation, and his own 
aspirations were in quite another direction. 
It is not surprising to find that these precocious 
demands of the parents upon the child met 
with failure. Knowledge of child development 
has modified these expectancies, and today 
good practice is to wait for signs that the baby 
is ready for toilet training before assisting him 
to achieve the task. This principle of readiness 
is well established in the field of human de- 
velopment. 

The concept of the teachable moment goes 

a bit deeper i in indicating specifically the three 
dimensions in which readiness emerges—in the 
physical organism, in the social pressures, and 
in the personal values of the individual. It has 
importance for anyone. responsible for the 


growth, development, and guidance of others: 
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teachers, supervisors, parents, indeed anyone 
who works with, or cares about, other people. 
It gives a gauge of what we may expect of given 
persons, and about when we may anticipate 
change. This ability to predict what persons at 
various stages of development are, or soon will 
be, ready for, is of paramount importance to 
curriculum formulators, and to educators in 
general. If we assume that the general purpose 
of both family life and education is to assist 
the individual to grow up to his own best 
potential, we see that some knowledge of de- 
velopmental tasks and especially of the teacha- 
ble moment at which they arise is highly rele- 
vant. 


DyNAMICS OF FAMILY INTERACTION 


Every member of the family is at work on 
his own developmental tasks as long as he lives 
and grows. The developmental tasks of the 
various members of the family interact so that 
sometimes they are in conflict and sometimes 
they mutually support each other. 

Developmental tasks of children conflict with 
those of their parents at several stages in the 
family life cycle. Early in adolescence, the 
pubescent child is struggling to emancipate 
himself or herself from the authority of the 
parents, whose own developmental tasks as 
parents call for sustained guidance and super- 
vision of the not-yet-adult child. At such a 
time, storms brew and break within the family 
as normally as they do in the weather when 
two or more energy systems moving in opposite 
directions collide. 

“Now unified, now atomized, each family 
lives out its own unique history in pulsing, 
throbbing rhythms and everchanging tempos. 
Each family is an arena of interacting person- 
alities, each trying to achieve his own develop- 
mental tasks within the pattern of family life 
that in turn is evolving in interaction with the 
larger society of which it is a part,” is the way 
Reuben Hill and I first phrased it ten years ago 
in our Introduction to the ‘Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Dynamics of Family Interaction.”? 

The National’ Conference on Family Life, Working 
Papers, Mimeographed materials, 1948, 
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Most developmental tasks of most persons, 
as children and as adults, are worked out within 
the family through most of their lives. The 
modern family assumes as one of its primary 
functions that of becoming a place that is good 
to grow in for its several members. So families, 
as families, can be seen to have responsibilities, 
goals, and developmental tasks that are specifi- 
cally related to the development of their mem- 
bers. All these developmental tasks of both 
family members and families-as-a-whole shift 
as the family changes, and are constantly being 
modified by the interplay of forces both within 
and without the family in every society in every 
age. 

Just as individuals sometimes succeed and 
sometimes fail in accomplishing one or more 
of their developmental tasks, so families too 
at times move smoothly and effectively and at 
other times find the going rough. In much the 
same way that individuals find their develop- 
mental tasks more easily achieved when success 
has met their efforts in the past, so families, too, 
find that success leads to further success, while 
failure tends to increase the difficulty of the 
tasks that lie ahead. 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 


Family developmental tasks are those respon- 
sibilities for survival, continuity, and growth 
assumed by the family as a whole as it lives 
out its own unique history. According to struc- 
ture-function theory, every group must achieve 
certain cultural prerequisites in order to sur- 
vive and grow. The family as a human group 
is faced with nine central developmental tasks 
in terms of establishing and maintaining: 


1. a home to call its own 

2. satisfactory ways of getting and spending 
money 

3. mutually acceptable patterns of who does 
what 

. a continuity of mutually satisfying sex re- 
lationships 

. open systems of intellectual and emotional 
communication 

. workable relationships with relatives 

. ways of interacting with associates, friends 
and community organizations 
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8. competency in bearing and rearing children 

9. a workable philosophy of life. 

No family ever completes any one of these 
developmental tasks for all time. Each new 
stage in its development brings on a new con- 
stellation and new dimensions of tasks for the 
family as a whole as well as for each of its 
members. 

Families form in the marriage and early estab- 
lishment of the newly married couple. They 
develop rapidly as husband and wife assume 
the additional roles of father and mother with 
the coming of their first child. As successive 
children are born, family members enlarge 
their roles to include the additional children 
as individuals and as members of the growing 
family group. Each addition to the family brings 
not only an increase in the number of family 
members, but also a significant reorganization 
of family living so that no two children are 
born into the same family. 

As children grow older, their parents are 
growing older also, changing in their needs and 
desires, their hopes and expectations, as well as 
in their responses to the demands and pressures 
of growing children. Concurrently, the children 
ate progressively changing in their relationship 
to their parents, to their brothers and sisters, and 
to other relatives. 

Families mature as their children grow up, 
through childhood, into adolescence, and finally 
into lives and homes of their own. Families that 
once expanded to accommodate the requirements 
of growing children later must contract as they 
release these same children as young adults. The 
big bustling years when family life runs at a 
hectic pace eventually gives way to ‘the long 
slow-moving years of the empty nest, when the 
middle-aged and aging parents face the later 
half of their marriage together as a pair. With 
the prolongation of life, these later years present 
new opportunities and problems. 

Each family grows through the years in its 
own particular way. Just as the individual person 
is born, grows and develops, matures and ages, 
undergoing the successive changes and develop- 
ment from conception through senescence in his 
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own way, so families live out their life cycles 
each in its own unique fashion. 


STAGES IN THE FAMILY LIFE CYCLE 


Stages of the life cycle of American families 
can be denoted by a combination of four factors: 
(1) number of persons in the family, (2) age 
of the oldest child, (3) school placement of the 
oldest child, and (4) functions and statuses of 
families before children come and after they 
leave. Thus we see a family life cycle made up 


of eight stages:* 


Stage _I. Beginning Families (married couple 

without children) 

Childbearing Families (oldest child, 

birth to thirty months) 

Families with Preschool Children 

(oldest child, two and one-half to 

six years) 

Families with School Children (old- 

est child six to thirteen years) 

Families with Teen-agers (oldest 

child thirteen to nineteen years) 

Families as Launching Centers (first 

child gone to last child’s leaving 

home) 

Stage Families in the Middle Years (empty 
nest to retirement) 

Stage VIII. Aging Families (retirement to death 
of one or both spouses). 


Whatever schema for defining family life cy- 
cle stages is used, it is merely a convenient divi- 
sion for study of something that in real life 
flows on from one phase to another without 
pause or break. The genius of the concept is the 
explicit awareness that each stage has its begin- 
nings in the phases that are past and its fruition 
in development yet to come. Being cyclical by 
definition, the family life cycle and each of the 
stages within it has no beginning, and no end. 
No matter where you start to study family life, 
there are always relevant roots in the near and 
distant past that must be considered. Whatever 
you are at the moment, you have grown out of 
the stages just before and are heading into the 
stage just ahead. 

Typically a family develops through a predic- 

*Taken from Evelyn Millis Duvall, Family Develop- 
ment. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1957, pp. 5-21. 


Stage _II. 
Stage III. 


Stage IV. 
Stage V. 


Stage VI. 


Vil. 
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table sequence of stages that follow one another 
in reliable progression, Before one family unit 
has completed its cycle, other families have been 
launched to start out on theirs. Most twentieth 
century American family members have the priv- 
ilege of seeing the family life cycle start a sec- 
ond time and sometimes a third as children 
marry and rear their children who marry and 
have their children while older members of the 
family are still living. 


EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIVING THROUGH 
THE LIFE CYCLE 


There is no stage of the family life cycle when 
family members do not need some explicit edu- 
cation for what to expect, how to meet current 
requirements, fill their roles, and achieve their 
developmental tasks, both as individuals and as 
whole families. 

Implications for educational services needed 
to help families meet present-day challenges and 
hazards can be suggested for each stage of the 
family life cycle. These are given with an explic- 
it awareness of the family’s urgent need to ac- 
complish its own developmental tasks at every 
phase of family living. Education in the utili- 
zation of programs in health, housing, economic 
welfare, legal protection, guidance and mental 
health, and all the rest must accompany these 
reforms and developments if American families 
are more effectively to achieve their tasks in to- 
day’s world. 

We need much more basic investigation, 
better research tools, and far more extensive and 
intensive study of all kinds of families before 
we can lay down a complete list of recommenda- 
tions similar to what is possible in the “basic 
seven” that has emerged out of many years of 
intensive research in human nutrition. Yet, al- 
ready there appear leads that are worth follow- 
ing, some alternatives that definitely are supe- 
rior to others, some conditions for human devel- 
opment that are more conducive than others to 
optimal growth at every stage of life. Some of 
these are suggested for an eight stage family 
cycle in the following outline.‘ 


* Ibid., excerpts from pp. 495-510, 
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CHALLENGES AND HAZARDS 


Stage I. Beginning Families: 
Establishment Phase 


High divorce rate in first years of marriage 


Many marriages among very young people 


Marriages of persons from different religious, racial, 
cultural, and social class groups 


Macriage combined with continuing education, mili- 
tary service, vocational establishment, high mobil- 
ity, and other complicating stress situations 

Low income and high costs of beginning families, and 
advertising pressures and efforts to “keep up with 
the Joneses” 

Installment buying abuses 


Multiple roles of young working wives and hazards 
of homemaking still traditionally defined 

Taboos, misconceptions, and fictions about love and 
sex spread through mass media 


Fallacious stereotypes about in-laws adversely influ- 
encing young marriages 

Materialism and pseudo-sophistication making more 
permanent values hard to establish in young 
families 


Stage I. Beginning Families: 
Expectant Phase 


Reproduction taboos and old wives tales 

Fears and uncertainties of pregnancy 

Ignorance of child care procedures and modern 
methods of childrearing 

Sharp decline in family income as mother stops work- 
ing to have baby 


Stage II. Childbearing Families 


Rigid, unwholesome child care methods used by 
anxious parents 

Frequency of illness and accidents in childbearing 
stage 

Prejudice against grandparents’ influence on young 
children 

Rigid, harmful attitudes and practices in parenting in 
the neighborhood 


Stage III. Families with Preschool Children 


Relative isolation of young children in smal] modern 
families; inadequate play space 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


Extensive education for marriage in schools, colleges, 
churches, community and youth serving agencies 
Courtship, marriage and family life education early in 
the high school years 

Effective parent education 

Widespread intercultural education developing specific 
understanding of other groups, and of what is in- 
volved in mixed marriage 

Education that encourages young married people to 
continue in school as long as feasible 

Education for marriage and family living for all youth 

Consumer education including explicit discussion of 
relative values early in high school years and con- 
tinuing through marriage 

Specific educational programs dealing with the pros 
and cons of various forms of financing 

Education for more flexible roles for both men and 
women in home and community 

Competent instruction and counseling in the nature 
of human nature from early childhood on through 
the years 

Education in the attitudes making for success in larger 
family relationships 

Family life education stressing relative values 


Reproduction education generally available 

Expectant mothers’ and fathers’ classes 

Child care and guidance courses for parents, parents- 
to-be, grandmothers, and the public generally 

Specific education preparing young couples for next 
steps in family living 


Widespread parent education 


Home nursing education to ready parents for compe- 
tence in time of sickness 

General education in mutually supportive inter-gen- 
erational contacts 

Flexible wholesome climate of opinion about roles of 
fathers, mothers, children and families generally 
fostered 


Nurseries, tot-lots, and preschools for small children 
freely accessible 
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Stage III. Continued 
High frequency of illness and accidents among pre- Effective safety and health education 
school children 
Early evidence of mental illness within behavioral Accessible mental hygiene programs including child 
problems of preschool children guidance clinics, spotter services for detecting emo- 
tional needs, and helping both parents and children 
Preventive and curative counseling facilities that are 
both acceptable and accessible 
Parents’ inability to predict, understand, and meet Parent education, group and individual counseling for 
children’s needs parents, books and discussion guides on child de- 
velopment 
Fragmentation of families by the various specialities Family life orientation in the training of physicians, 
serving them clergymen, community workers, and all others deal- 
ing with family members 


Stage IV. Families with School Children 
Sharp increase in accidents among school children Safety indoctrination in home, school, and community 
Education in first aid for parents, teachers, and among 
: children themselves 
Increased exposure to communicable disease Public health education and service 
Home nursing courses for family members 

Economic pressures on families with children Financial plans to spread the costs of accidents, sick- 
ness, hospitalization, hov-ing, and education of 
children 

Poor articulation of home and school Parent-teacher cooperation in joint projects, and in 
effective PTA programs 

Ethnic and racial tensions in the neighborhood Intercultural education for all 


Child behavior problems Widespread programs in parent education and family 
counseling 
Readily available child guidance services 
Mental health interpretation for the public 


Stage V. Families with Teen-agers 


Youth in trouble Delinquency prevention and treatment programs 
Guidance and counseling for all youth and their par- 
ents as needed 
Truancy and drop-outs from school Flexible programs to challenge all pupils to get as 
much education as they can effectively use 
Teacher education in the realities of social class and 
their responsibility to children of all economic and 
- social levels 
Socially isolated and inexperienced teen-agers Opportunities for all young people to learn funda- 
mental skills of social intercourse in wholesome 
settings 
Educational programs that help teen-agers to under- 
stand and accept themselves 
Programs to help parents accept teen-agers 
Confusions in what is expected of teen-age young Parent-youth codes of behavior, jointly developed as 
people in the school, family, and community neighborhood guides of what is expected at vari- 
ous grade levels 
“Worried and threatened parents Parent education and counseling 
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Stage V. Continued 


Difficulties youth face in emancipation and develop- 
ment of personal autonomy “ 


Health problems of adolescents 


Rootless, “crazy, mixed-up kids” 


Stage VI. Families as Launching Centers 
Inability of many able youth to continue education 
and training 
Vocational complexities and confusions 
Problems of military service 


Confusions in basic questions of whom to marry, 


when to marry, how to marry, and what is io- 
volved in being married 


Induction of youth into responsible citizenship 

“Momism” tendencies in middle class families 

Overly elaborate wedding customs and pressures for 
extravagance 


Confusion and traditions over the roles of men and 
women in our culture 


Stage VII. Families in the Middle Years 


Plight of middle-aged, middle class women left job- 
less by their children’s departure from home 


In-law problems and stresses between the generations 


dependence between the generations 
Stereotyped discouragement of grandparents’ interest in 
grandchildren 


Family relationship units in junior and senior high 
school programs that help youth understand both 
their developmental tasks and their parents 

Parallel programs of education for parents of teen- 


agers 

Effective health and hygiene education 

Nutrition educational programs 

Adequate programs for the detection of disease, that 
is, tuberculosis examinations, et cetera. 

Specific instruction on the meanings and responsibili- 
ties of maturing 

Youth-centered religious programs 


Adequate scholarship system for young people on the 
basis of ability and need 

Vocational guidance from early age 

Counseling and specific preparation for military serv- 
ice 

Effective preparation for marriage courses and pre- 
marital counseling in home, church, school, and 
college, including the acquisition of the knowl- 
edges, acquiring of the skills, development of the 
attitudes and values conducive to competence in 
the processes that lead to marriage 

New-citizen programs for induction and training 
young people for capable roles as citizens 

Education to help mothers release their young people 
and find other sources of satisfaction beyond their 
children 

General interpretation of the meanings of marriage 
and the values to be achieved in the wedding 

Consumer guidance in wedding costs and choices 

Discussions, panels, mass media treatment, and gen- 
eral consideration given to the variety and flexibil- 
ity of modern sex roles with public encouragement 
of creative innovations 


Special education for middle-aged women designed to 
sharpen saleable skills, and fit the mature woman 
for several decades of useful creative satisfactions 

Education and guidance of mothers-in-law in the ac- 
ceptance of married children, their spouses and 
families without undue intrusion and possessive- 


ness 

Wider recognition of the values each generation has 
for the others and open discussion of how mutual 
help is best worked out 

Education of grandparents for competence with their 
children and grandchildren 
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Stage VII. Continued 


Challenge of finding richness as a couple after years 
of life together as parents 


Recreational impoverishment of the couple through 
the years of previous struggle to raise and launch 
their children 


Extremes of hoarding and extravagance in middle- 
aged families 


Stage VIII. Aging Families 


Social isolation and non-participation 


Post-retirement slump in interest and activity 
Poor recovery from loss of spouse 


Family frictions and misunderstandings 


Marriage education and counseling for the middle- 
aged 

Programs preparing young adults for their middle 
and later years 

Special programs of skill- and interest-building among 
middle-aged adults that bring a variety of satisfy- 
ing activities into range of their capacities now 
and for their aging years ahead 

Education for financial well-being in the middle and 
aging years ahead through press, radio, literature, 
and community courses and study 


Educational and recreational programs for older per- 


sons 
Preparation for retirement programs 
Death education preparing men and women for re- 
alities of death, bereavement, and loss of spouse 
Education on the nature of family interaction for all 
family members 





FAMILY LiFE EDUCATION CHALLENGES 

Family life education has made real advances 
in the twentieth century, but it still faces se- 
vere challenges that greatly limit its present-day 
effectiveness in equipping families to carry their 
manifold tasks. Some of the more common dif- 
ficulties family life education must meet effec- 
tively are: (1) Learnings about interpersonal 
and intrafamily relationships are not definite, ex- 
plicit, or tangible. There are no pat answers in 
the back of the book as in mathematics, no reci- 
pies as in cooking, nothing tangible to carry 
home as from the sewing class. (2) Sound prin- 
ciples of child guidance and of marriage and 
family relationships compete with multi-inillion 
dollar mass media and advertising that tend to 
repeat old out-moded superstitions, taboos, stero- 
types, and old wives’ tales and to exploit the 
love-hungry needs of persons and of families. 
(3) Relatively few well-trained persons are as 
yet available to fill the rapidly growing posts for 
teachers, supervisors, counselors, and consultants 
in family life education. (4) Curricula are al- 
ready so crowded that it is administratively difh- 
cult to add anything as all-pervasive as family 
life education to existing programs. (5) Highly 
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atticulate critics speak for small minorities who 
resist elements of family life education and over- 
tule the vast majority of American men and 
women, boys and girls who favor such programs. 
(6) Progress in the knowledges, skills, attitudes, 
and values acquired in family life education is 
difficult to appraise, to grade, and to evaluate. 

No one of the challenges family life educa- 
tion faces in present-day United States is over- 
whelming. Each one is effectively being met in 
many programs, too numerous to list, too varied 
to catalogue completely. Where once school ad- 
minstrators hesitated to consider family life edu- 
cation emphases in their schools, now those not 
making some efforts in this direction are on the 
defensive at national, regional, and state meet- 
ings of their profession. Where once few col- 
leges and universities offered courses of a func- 
tional or pre-professional nature in family life 
education, now most colleges and universities 
offer something that may range from a single 
course or two to an entite curriculum in the 
field. Churches and youth serving agencies like 
the YMCA and the YWCA, the first to build 
such emphases into their programs, have greatly 
expanded their offerings in recent years. Books, 
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pamphlets, films, skits, and teaching aids of all 
kinds are being developed in increasing quantity 
and quality. 

Family interaction in a dynamic world calls 
for competence among family members, and ef- 
fective articulation of the family with other as- 
pects of the whole culture. Throughout the en- 
tire life cycle, individual family members and 
families-as-a-whole face certain inevitable, urgent 
developmental tasks necessary for their survival, 
continuation, and development. At every stage 
of the life cycle, there are challenges and haz- 
ards that call for the extension of programs of 


proven worth, and for creative innovations that 
will assist families to more effectively carry the 
burdens of twentieth century living. 

Education realistically geared to help individ- 
uals of all ages to competently achieve their de- 
velopmental tasks as family members and as 
whole families aims (1) to further the whole- 
some development of personality, and (2) to 
stabilize the home as the core of the culture. The 
dream of a nation of happy families producing 
generation after generation of strong, creative 
persons is a worthy one, and the goal worth the 
struggle. 


DISCUSSION 


Some of the possible purposes of a conference of 
this kind are to lift our spirits, enlarge our horizons, 
heal our wounds, and prepare us for the next battles 
with our pupils and offspring. Dr. Duvall’s talk, re- 
plete with optimism, direction, and inspiration, works 
effectively toward those ends, and a discussion or 
criticism of her paper should not be allowed to re- 
turn us to the downtrodden depths or focus us on 
trivial aspects the way ‘ur everyday work tends to do. 

Let us accentuate the positive—there was much of 
it in the paper we just heard: In a field as needy of 
theoretical underpinning as Dr. Duvall has noted the 
family life education field is, a few good concepts 
such as developmental tasks, life cycle, and—more 
recently—interpersonal competence, hold out much 
hope; we have even chosen to devote a whole con- 
ference to the theme of competence. These are con- 
cepts of proven value in fields other than family life 
education and Dr. Duvall has done us a service by 
illustrating how they might apply to our work. 

I think she has also done us a favor in stating what 
she sees as the aims and goals of family life educa- 
tion, what its weaknesses as a field are, as well as 
what its contributions are. Her perception that the 
developmental tasks of several individuals in a social 
unit—the family—may work against each other as 
well as for each other should also give us something 
to think about, as should her strong emphasis on the 
fact that for no two families—to say nothing of two 
individuals—is growth and development the same—a 
fact we are seduced into forgetting almost everyday 
of our teaching and child-rearing life. And she gets at 
the heart of one of our major dilemmas when she 
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notes that we are relatively unable to measure the re- 
sults of our teaching in this field of family life edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Duvall’s list of “challenges and hazards” 
families meet at various stages of their life cycle can 
be criticized by any one of us because it includes items 
we would not put on the list and omits items we 
would certainly include. A fairer approach, however, 
would be to ask how was the selection of these par- 
ticular challenges and hazards made? How universal 
and how particularistic are they? Also, would this 
list—probably making sense to teachers in general— 
make sense to the children and adults it is designed 
to help educate? The problem is that it is easy for all 
of us to subscribe to a general idea such as “compe- 
tence,” but we may balk at seeing a specific item listed 
as a challenge or hazard; if young marriage is a 
hazard, why not marriage among the old, we may 
ask? (High divorce rate may accompany the former, 
but low birth rate may accompany the latter.) 

It is a difficult problem knowing what to include 
or exclude in such a list. From a group of young chil- 
dren I saw recently, I would wonder whether one of 
the developmental tasks might not be learning to be 
physically aggressive. Their subculture demanded it, 
their bodies were ready for it, and they were per- 
sonally striving to achieve it. Learning it would help 
them move on to other tasks; not learning it would 
penalize them. Should family life educators then teach 
these boys how to street fight, use knives, and “‘score” 
with the girls? From some marriage counseling cases 
I read recently, I would deduce that Dr. Duvall's 
criteria for the teachable moment would apply to the 
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women in the cases insofar as the developmental task 
of achieving a passion for sexual relations is con- 
cerned. Achieving this would permit them to have 
stronger marital ties, and a failure to achieve this 
would hinder their marital relationships. Is it the 
job of family life education, then, to emancipate 
young ladies from sexual inhibitions? If so, are we 
going about the job efficiently, and, supposing we are 
successful, are we prepared for the social conse- 
quences? In reading about what William Whyte has 
called the “organization man’’ recently, I wondered if 
one of this man’s developmental tasks might not be 
to learn to love his corporation more than his wife— 
and one of his wife's tasks might be to learn not to 
form close friendships with her neighbors. These tasks, 
if accomplished, will help facilitate the life patterns of 
the people Mr. Whyte describes. Should family edu- 
cators aid in that accomplishment? 

And so forth. My point is that Dr. Duvall’s list- 
building task was a difficult one. In building such 
lists the tendency with some of us is to convert the 
concepts of “competency” and “developmental task” 
into ihe concept of “behavior-frowned-upon-by-my- 
maiden-aunt-in-Vermont.” 

Now, the other list, the list of “educational needs,” 
contains some problems too. The main thing that came 
to my mind as I read this list of educational solutions 
for personal and social problems was that this is a 
fine example of the great American tendency to be- 
lieve that any ill can be cured by adding a course to 
the curriculum. Of course, I know that is not how 
Dr. Duvall meant it, but I think it would be wise for 
us to recognize that many of the problems listed on 
the left side of her page can be touched very little by 
the formal education noted on the right side of the 
page. And it may be that the problems could be 
solved much better by means other than education. 
Still, I would agree that while using other means to 
deal with social and psychological problems, such as 
the fact that old people in our society are treated like 
misplaced persons, and many women in our society 
fear childbirth, one might also use educational ap- 
proaches. My only fear is that we might get to be- 


lieve in a strength we do not have. It is, for instance, 
hardly demonstrable that our family life education 
deals effectively with (1) the materialism and pseudo- 
sophistication of young married couples and (2) the 
high divorce rate of the first years of marriage and 
(3) juvenile delinquency and (4) “momism” and 
(5) basic confusions regarding male and female roles 
and (6) inter-generational stresses and (7) the post- 
retirement slump in interest and activity—commend- 
able as such a goal would be. In some cases, my 
guess is, the roots of these problems are too deep in 
our culture or in our psyches to be treatable by educa- 
tional approaches. In others, perhaps we are just 
missing the teachable moment—and, if so, there is 
real hope for education. In still other cases—such as 
the anxiety young parents show in raising their chil- 
dren—it might be that education is helping to create 
the problem. 

Finally, although I cannot elaborate on the theme, 
I admit to finding something a bit disturbing in Dr. 
Duvall’s statement that “there is no stage of the fam- 
ily life cycle when family members do not need some 
explicit education . . .” and in her belief that one 
of the jobs of the school is to teach people to stay in 
school. That is an understandable bias among us 
teachers, I know, but I would not like to see the 
principle accepted everywhere in our society, so that 
a goal of the obstetrician would be to keep us preg- 
nant, the auto mechanic to keep our car in his garage, 
and the psychiatrist not to let us off the couch. There 
are times when we might just like to be left alone, 
ignorant, incompetent, and enjoying ill health. 

But my main plea here—and it is certainly not 
opposed to Dr. Duvall’s theme—is that we decide 
what education can and should do and what it cannot 
and should not do; what a school can and should do, 
and what should be left to some other agency of 
society. And that we not assume that because the 
church, the family, and the government do a job 
poorly this job then belongs automatically to the 
family life educator. 

RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 


- Merrill-Palmer School 





The Human Sum 


The Human Sum, edited by C. H. Rolph, is a 
volume of essays on family life, birth control, 
and world population recently published to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the British Family Planning Association. The 
book traces the history of the British family 
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planning movement, and several articles analyze 
recent changes in attitudes toward family life. 
Julian Huxley and Bertrand Russell are among 
the contributors. (Source: Planned Parenthood 
News, Number 21, Spring, 1958, p. 7) 
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Student Perceptions of Traits Desired in Themselves 
as Dating and Marriage Partners 


LESTER E. HEWITT 
Ball State Teacher's College 


‘THAT men and women of similar cultural 
background generally agree on the relative im- 
portance and unimportance of certain traits in 
dating and marriage partners, while differing in 
the value each sex places on certain other traits, 
has been clearly demonstrated by previous 
studies. But inasmuch as the process of assortive 
dating and mating involves one’s “being pre- 
ferred” as well as “preferring” in terms of 
exhibited characteristics, it seems useful to ask 
how aware young persons are themselves re- 
garding what members of the opposite sex seek 
in them as partners. Are men and women 
equally perceptive of the preferences expressed 
by members of the opposite sex? What charac- 
teristics in themselves do men and women tend 
to overestimate or underestimate in terms of 
their importance to those who might seek them 
as dating or marriage partners? The present 
study seeks to provide information on the fore- 
going questions. 

The findings herein reported were derived 
from a broader survey of student attitudes on 
dating and marriage conducted on the campus 
of Ball State Teacher's College in the fall of 
1956, by students enrolled in the writer's class 
in The Family. A questionnaire devised by the 
students and pretested in class was distributed 
to members of several college classes as well as 
‘ to a number of students contacted individually 

4 “It is to be noted that, though males and females agree 
with each other rather well concerning what they want in a 
date, there are some differences. Males tend more to want a 
date who is affectionate, romantic (in the sense of emotional 
infatuation), and physically attractive; who does not smoke; 


and who offers promise of being a good homemaker. Females, 
in contrast, stress more than males such things as conventional 


Harold T. Christensen, Marriage Analysis, New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1950, p. 214. See also, Eleanor Smith and J. H. 
Greenberg Monane, ‘‘Courtship Values in a Youth Sample,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 18 (December, 1953), pp. 
635-640. 
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in men’s and women’s residence halls. A total 
of 392 useable schedules were returned, repre- 
senting approximately 8 per cent of the en- 
rolled student body. Women comprised 57 per 
cent and men 43 per cent of the sample group, 
which was almost evenly divided among lower- 
division and upper-division students, Nine per 
cent of the respondents were already married, 
and 11 per cent were engaged; the remaining 
80 per cent were classified as dating. 

The portion of the survey to which this study 
relates involved student responses to a list of 
twenty traits adapted with some modifications 
from the list used by Christensen in the study 
cited above.? The student was asked first to 
mark with an “‘X’’ each trait which he (or she) 
personally regarded as “crucially important” in 
selecting a dating partner, “the absence of 
which would strongly discourage you from 
seeking a second date with such a person.” He 
was then asked to mark with an “O” in the 
same column each trait which he regarded as 
“virtually irrelevant” insofar as his personal 
preference in dating partners was concerned. 
Next he was asked to re-evaluate the list of 
traits in terms of their cruciality or irrelevance 
to him in the selection of a marriage partner. 
A third and fourth evaluation of the listed 
traits was then requested, involving the stu- 
dent’s judgment of how he or she believed 
most persons of the opposite sex regarded these 
traits in their selection of dating and marriage 
partners. Those items not marked as either 
“crucially important” or “virtually irrelevant” 
were to be interpreted as “desired but not 
crucial.” 

Approximately ten of the twenty listed traits 
were claimed by both men and women to be 
“crucial” in their selection of dating partners, 


® Christensen, of. cit., pp. 495-496. 
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and a similar average number of traits was 
attributed as “crucial” to the opposite sex. An 
even larger number (twelve-thirteen out of 
twenty) of the listed traits were claimed by 
both men and women to be crucial to them- 
selves (and attributed as crucial to the op- 
posite sex) when the issue involved was choice 
of a marriage partner.* Thus while both men 
and women appear (as expected) to be increas- 
ingly critical in the qualifications demanded of 
marriage rather than dating partners, and in 
turn expect members of the opposite sex to be 
similarly more critical, no important differences 
between the sexes are revealed simply by the 
number of traits required or discounted. An 
analysis of specific items, however, reveals not 
only confirmation of the distinctive sex pat- 
terns of preference cited by Christensen, but 
also some interesting variations between what 
one sex “demands” and what the other sex 
thinks they demand. 

Table I shows the per cent of men and the 
per cent of women who checked each item as 
“crucially important” to themselves in their 
selection of dating and marriage partners, as 
well as the per cent of each sex who believed 
the item to be crucially important to most mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. Similar evidence is 
available regarding the per cent who marked 
each item as “virtually irrelevant” for each of 
the four specified conditions. In general, those 
items most frequently regarded as crucially im- 
portant are the ones least frequently checked as 
irrelevant. In the following discussion, unless 
otherwise specified, figures in parentheses fol- 
lowing a named trait refer to the per cent of 
men, followed by the per cent of women, who 
checked the trait as “crucially important.” 

* Even though the schedules were submitted anonymously 
and students were urged to be as frank as possible, it must be 
admitted that the responses reflect only what the respondents 
say they believe to be important or irrelevant to themselves or 
the opposite sex. There is an admitted tendency to respond 
to such questionnaires in terms of what the student understands 
to be “‘conventional,”’ even though he may not honestly share 
such a judgment, No doubt many of these students in practice 
will “‘settle for less” in their actual choices of dating and 
marriage partners than their responses here indicate. Yet the 
nature and direction of the differences in male and female 


responses on particular items appear to give plausibility to 
the validity of their answers, 
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PREFERENCE FOR TRAITS IN OWN 
DATING PARTNERS 


With a few exceptions to be noted below, 
men and women seem to be in substantial 
agreement concerning the relative importance 
of most of these traits in potential dating part- 
ners, as indicated by the per cent of men and 
the per cent of women who checked the trait 
as “crucial” or “irrelevant” for their own 
choices. Those checked most frequently as “cru- 
cially important” by both men and women 
include: 

Well-groomed and well-mannered (94-94) 

Sense of humor (90-81) 

Considerate (77-92) 

Emotional maturity (84-82) 

Ambitious and industrious (not lazy) 

(69-82) 
Health and vitality; energetic (75-66) 
Sensible about money (not a spendthrift) 
(71-58) 


In none of the above items did more than 14 
per cent of either sex rate the trait as “virtually 

A second group of traits checked as “crucial” 
by from a third to a half of both sexes (and 
consistently regarded more often as “crucial” 
than as “isrelevant”) includes: 


Normal heredity (no serious defects) 
(55-48) 

Intellectually stimulating, 
(46-37) 

Does not drink (36-47) 

Religions nature (serious church participant) 
(40-37) 

Similar background (religious, economic, 
et cetera) (30-50) 

Those traits checked least often as “crucial” 


by both sexes (and in each case more fre- 
quently checked as “irrelevant” include: 


Likes to spend time around home (24-24) 

Does not smoke (26-7) 

Has car or access to one (2-9) 

Rates socially (popular, sought after) 
(20-12) 


well educated 
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TABLE I, PER CENT OF MEN AND WOMEN C 


TRAITS AS “CRUCIALLY 


HECKING SPECIFIED 
IMPORTANT™ IN THEIR OWN SELECTION OF DATING AND MARRIAGE PARTNERS, 


AND PER CENT WHO BELIEVE THESE 


TRAITS TO BE CRUCIALLY IMPORTANT 
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Finally, attention should be called to two traits 
which men appear to regard as crucial much 
more frequently than do women: physically 
attractive (good looks, sex appeal) (64-21) 
and affectionate (warm, lovable, sexually re- 
sponsive) (67-37). Conversely, women far 
more than men appear to place a premium on 
conventional sex standards (does not pet) 
(15-58). Nearly half of the men, by contrast, 
rate this trait in potential dating partners as 
“virtually irrelevant.” It would probably not 
be inappropriate to guess that, for some men, 
this trait in a girl is viewed as a liability. 


WHat MEN AND WOMEN THINK Is VIEWED 
AS IMPORTANT BY THE OPPOSITE SEX, IN 
THEIR SELECTION OF DATING PARTNERS 
Five of the seven traits which both men and 

women regard as most crucial in their own 

selection of dating partners are also the ones 
they believe to be highly evaluated by the op- 
posite sex (although in most instances the per- 
centages run slightly lower and in one case 
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markedly lower). These traits, and the per 
cent of men and women who believe them to be 
crucial to the opposite sex as well as to them- 
selves, are: 


Well-grocmed and well-mannered (88-91) 
Sense of humor (79-89) 

Considerate (73-80) 

Emotional maturity (70-66) 

Health and vitality (65-76) 


In each of the above traits, men and women 
not only agree with each other regarding the 
primary importance of these traits in a dating 
partner, but also correctly assess their impor- 
tance in themselves as viewed by members of 
the opposite sex. In the case of the other two 
most-frequently “‘demanded” traits, however, 
some misreading of the feeling of the opposite 
sex seems present. 

To illustrate, 69 per cent of the men appear 
to regard it crucially important that the women 
they date be ambitious and industrious; yet only 
48 per cent of the women believe that men 
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regard this trait as highly desirable in the girls 
they date. Similarly, 82 per cent of the women 
checked this trait as “crucially important” in 
their selection of dating partners, but only 56 
per cent of the men seem to be aware of how 
highly this trait in themselves is evaluated by 
women. Again, in the case of sensible about 
money (not a spendthrift) 71 per cent of the 
men “demand” this trait in their dating part- 
ners, but only 44 per cent of the women seem 
conscious of this fact. And although 58 per 
cent of the women claim to want the men they 
date to be sensible about money, only 35 pet 
cent of the men believe this is what women 
want in their dating partners. 

Even greater misunderstandings show up 
with reference to the three traits about which 
men and women differed substantially in the 
per cent who checked the items as “crucial” 
in their own choices. These three traits, it will 
be recalled, were: physically attractive (64-21), 
affectionate (63-37), and conventional sex 
standards (15-58). In each instance, women’s 
perceptions of men’s preferences seem far more 
accurate than the men’s judgments of what 
women seek in a dating partner. Thus, 76 per 
cent of the women believe men want their dat- 
ing partners to be physically attractive, and in 
fact 64 per cent of the men regard this as 
“crucial.” But whereas only 21 per cent of the 
women regard attractiveness in their male part- 
ners as highly important, 80 per cent of the 
men think this trait in themselves is crucial to 
women. 

Again, 67 per cent of the women believe that 
men strongly prefer the affectionate, lovable, 
responsive type of girl for a partner—and ex- 
actly 67 per cent of the men frankly state that 
they do. But whereas only 37 per cent of the 
women appear to seek this trait in their dating 
partners, 63 per cent of the men believe this 
counts heavily with most women. Finally, as 
noted earlier, only 15 per cent of the men re- 
gatd sexual conventionality on the part of the 
girl as a “crucial” asset to be sought, while 
29 per cent of the girls appear to think (hope- 
fully?) that this qualification in themselves is 
important to men. But whereas 58 per cent of 
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the girls ‘‘demand” such conventionality in the 
men they seek to date, only 19 per cent of the 
men seem aware of the importance women 
place on this. 

Still another marked misunderstanding 
among men relates to the importance of 
whether or not they have a car or access to one. 
Only 9 per cent of the women, it will be re- 
called, claimed this to be “crucial” (and 54 per 
cent asserted that it was “virtually irrelevant’’). 
Yet 60 per cent of the men labor under the 
conviction that, without a car, they are out of 
the competition. 

Finally, an interesting blindness in both 
sexes appears in relation to rates socially. Few 
in either sex rated this trait as crucial, and 
nearly half in both sexes asserted that it was 
“virtually irrelevant.” Yet 70 per cent of the 
men and 78 per cent of the women believe this 
trait (or its absence) counts heavily with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING DATING 
PREFERENCES 


In summary, there is a striking parallel in 
the proportion of men and women who regard 
each of these traits as “crucial” in their selec- 
tion of dating partners. Only in three instances 
(physically attractive, affectionate, and sexually 
conventional) is there a difference of more than 
twenty points in the per cent of men and the 
per cent of women checking the trait as 
“crucial.”” Yet in the first two of these traits, 
plus bas 4 car or access to one, men markedly 
overrate the attention which women give to 
these items; and in the case of sexual conven- 
tionality, men seem to underrate substantially 
the importance of this trait to women. With 
reference to ambitious and sensible about 
money, both men and women rate these traits 
as highly crucial to themselves, but discount 
their importance to the opposite sex; and in the 
case of rates socially, members of each sex dis- 
claim any importance to themselves, but fail 
completely to realize how unimportant this trait 
also is to the opposite sex. 

These findings may provide helpful clues to 
those college men who feel themselves unap- 
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pealing as dating partners because of their lack 
of a “high popularity rating,” a car, physical 
attractiveness, or obvious affection. In the eyes 
of a majority of college women, these circum- 
stances are no barrier to a man’s desirability as 
a dating partner, providing he is emotionally 
mature, considerate, well-groomed and well- 
mannered, and possesses a sense of humor 
along with conventional sex standards. Simi- 
larly, these same traits in a girl (except the 
last?) would seem to make her “highly eligi- 
ble” in the eyes of most campus males, regard- 
less of her lack of “general popularity.” 


PREFERRED TRAITS IN MARRIAGE 
PARTNERS 

The same seven traits regarded by a majority 
of both men and women as “crucially im- 
portant” in selection of a dating partner are 
also among those most often viewed as essen- 
tial in a marriage partner. In none of these 
seven traits is there any significant loss in the 
per cent of either sex who regard them as 
“crucial,” and in several there is a substantia! 
gain (as in the case of emotional maturity, 
ambition, and sensible about money). In none 
of these seven traits did more than 25 per cent 
of the students in either sex fail to check the 
item as “crucially important.” In addition, the 
trait of affectionate is here regarded as crucial 
by more than 80 per cent of both men and 
women (whereas only 35 per cent of the 
women appeared to regard this as crucially 
important in dating partners). Furthermore, a 
large number of items which were only “mod- 
erately” stressed as desired in dating partners 
now assime importance for substantially larger 
numbers of persons in both sexes, when mar- 
tiage is the issue. Male and female percentages 
for choices under both circumstances are as 
follows: 
Dating 
(24-24) 
(30-28) 
(30-50) 
(55-48) 
(46-37) 
(40-37) 


Marriage 
(65-74) 
(66-71) 
(58-78) 
(66-78) 
(48-66) 
(48-66) 





Likes time around home 
Good earner, cook 
Similar background 
Normal heredity 
Intellectual 

Religious nature 
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The only item “moderately” stressed by both 
sexes in the choice of dating partners, which is 
not stressed by a substantially greater per cent 
as a criterion for marriage, is does not drink 
(36-37 for “dating” versus 37-46 for “mar- 
riage”). 

Of the four items more often checked by 
both sexes as “irrelevant” rather than “crucial” 
in the selection of dating partners, only /ikes 
home is differentially evaluated as a criterion 
for marriage. The others, including rates so- 
cially (18-11), does not smoke (29-10), and 
has 4 car (1-30), remain relatively unimportant 
(though more girls admit to wanting their 
fiance to have a car than the number who re- 
quired this of casual dating partners). Of the 
three items about which men and women sub- 
stantially differed in their evaluation for dating 
partners, one remains the same with reference 
to its importance in marriage partners. Men 
still outnumber the women who emphasize at- 
tractiveness (54-24). With reference to affec- 
tionate (82-87), as already noted, women now 
place as much emphasis on this as do men. 
And in the case of sexual conventionality (does 


not pet), the differential between the sexes 
diminishes as only 38 per cent of the women 
insist on this in their fiances, as against 58 per 
cent who “demanded” it in dating partners. 


ASSUMED IMPORTANCE OF TRAITS TO OPpPo- 
SITE SEX IN THEIR CHOICE OF 
MARRIAGE PARTNERS 


As noted above, both men and women tend 
to check more traits as crucial in the selection 
of a marriage partner. Similarly, both men 
and women attribute cruciality to a greater 
number of traits as viewed by the opposite sex 
when the issue is marriage rather than dating. 
The discrepancies noted before in what each 
sex regards as crucial, and what persons of the 
opposite sex think they regard as crucial, tend 
to diminish in the case of selecting marriage 

ers. 

Nevertheless, if we arbitrarily accept as sig- 
nificant a difference of fifteen points between 
the per cent of one sex who regard the item as 
crucial, and the per cent of the opposite sex 
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who believe it is so regarded, in nearly half of 
the listed traits some degree of misanderstand- 
ing can be identified. Again it is the men who 
appear to misjudge most often the importance 
of these traits to the opposite sex. 

In no instance do women seriously wnder- 
estimate the importance of any of these traits 
to men; but in two cases (sexaal conventional- 
ity and likes to spend time around home) they 
appear somewhat to overestimate the extent to 
which men regard this trait as crucial in their 
marriage partners. On the other hand, men 
seem to underestimate the importance women 
attach to these same two traits, as well as in 
the case of religious nature, similar background, 
does not drink, and emotional stability. In ad- 
dition, men continue to overestimate sharply 
the importance women place on rates socially 
and physically attractive as crucially desired 
traits in husbands. The extent of these mis- 
judgments of each other's preferences is shown 
in the figures below. Plus marks indicate over- 
estimating and minus marks the underestimat- 
ing of the importance of the trait to the oppo- 
site sex. 
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CONCLUSIONS REGARDING PREFERENCES OF 
TRAITS IN MARRIAGE PARTNERS 


Both men and women, as could be antici- 
pated, express greater selectivity in choosing a 
marriage partner than in choosing a dating 
partner, as reflected in their checking a greater 
number of items as “crucial” and a smaller 
number as “irrelevant.” Only three of the 
listed traits are checked less frequently as cru- 
cial for marriage than for dating by either sex, 
and these differences in frequency are neg- 
ligible except for the understandable lower in- 
sistence by women on fiances who refrain from 
petting. 

As in the selection of dating partners, men 
and women basically appear to seek approxi- 
mately the same traits in partners for marriage 
(at least from among those listed). Greatest 
stress appears to be placed on those traits con- 
tributing to “companionability’” (considerate, 
well-mannered, sense of humor, emotional ma- 
turity, affectionate, and sensible about money). 

Once more, however, a frequent tendency is 
noted (especially among men) to underesti- 
mate or overestimate the importance placed on 
these same traits by members of the opposite 
sex. While the degree of such misinterpreting 
is substantially less than in the case of what 
the opposite sex seeks in dating partners, it is 
nevertheless noteworthy. Awareness of this 
tendency in one’s own sex to overestimate or 
underestimate the preferences of the opposite 
sex regarding specific items might well be help- 
ful to the individual student in questioning the 
validity of his or her own beliefs about what 
“counts” with potential partners in marriage. 





Maternal Mortality 


In 1957, the mortality from complications of 
pregnancy and childbirth was 0.9 per 100,000 
among the Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. This is 
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less than a third that recorded a decade ago, and 
only half the 1950 rate. (Source: Statistical 
Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Volume 39, January, 1958, p. 5) 
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Lack of Communication Between Men and Women 


ANNE STEINMANN 
New York, New York 


IN DISCUSSING modern woman's adjust- 
ment to life, it is common today to speak of con- 
fusion, conflict, and anxiety. It is important for 
this reason to know what woman’s role or roles 
are, and whether she is actually finding it diff- 
cult to achieve the satisfaction that comes from 
playing a role that is in harmony with her needs 
as well as with the demands of her environment. 
Since no woman lives in a vacuum, and most 
women’s lives ate directly affected by the men 
and children in their lives, there is a need to 
examine the concept of the feminine role held 
by men as well as by women. With these 
thoughts in mind, a study was undertaken whose 
purpose was to determine whether there is a 
relationship among the concepts of the feminine 
role of fifty-one middle class girls attending a 
suburban college, and their mothers’ and fathers’ 
concepts of the feminine role. 

An inventory based on the rationale that the 
various versions of the feminine role may be 
distributed on a continuum ranging from the 
traditional to the liberal interpretation of the 
feminine role was used to investigate the prob- 
lem. Originally devised by A.B. Fand, this in- 
ventory distinguishes between the traditional or 
other-oriented woman—one who fulfills herself 
through the intermediary of others—and the 
liberal or self-oriented women—one who seeks 
fulfillment in life by actualizing her own poten- 
tialities, The inventory consists of thirty-four 
items bearing on woman's needs, rights, and ob- 
ligations in her relationship with men, with chil- 
dren, and with the world in general. These same 
thirty-four items appear on six different forms, 
each of which is scored separately. Since the 
daughter, mother, and father each filled out a 
somewhat different combination of forms, the 
tabulation in the next column is a listing of all of 
the forms used and the particular group of sub- 
jects which completed each form. 

The scores of the 153 subjects on each form 
of the test were submitted to a statistical analysis 
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TABLE I. FAND INVENTORY FORMS USED 
FOR EACH SUBJECT 








Daughters Mothers Fathers 





xX 
xX 





involving tests of the significance of the differ- 
ence between: the means and product-moment 
correlations. 

Eleven families taken from the extremes and 
middle of the continuum of the daughters’ 
scores on their own self-concept were inter- 
viewed in order further to explore the attitudes 
under investigation. Finally, descriptive material 
regarding the socio-economic status of all 153 
subjects was obtained by means of a personal 
data form. 

The findings taken from the results of the 
inventory as well as the personal interviews in- 
dicate that the daughters as a group consider the 
feminine role to be made up of approximately 
equal amounts of other-oriented and self- 
oriented elements. Since their ideal woman is 
only slightly more other-oriented than their self- 
concept, it is apparent that they are rather satis- 
fied with their interpretation of the feminine 
role. They further feel that they are meeting 
their mothers’ expectations of them as women. 

The mothers’ feelings about the feminine role 
are similar to their daughters’ in that they too 
see the feminine role as being made up of equal 
amounts of nurturing and achieving elements. 

There is a marked difference between what 
the girls consider their role to be and what they 
think are their fathers’ expectations of them. 
They think that their fathers expect them to be 
rather traditional. There is an even more striking 
difference between the girls’ concept of their 
role and what they consider men’s ideal woman 
to be, in that they imagine the latter as being ex- 
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tremely traditional. The mothers also consider 
men’s ideal woman to be much more traditional 
than they think they are or would like to be. 

In actuality, although the women think men 
want them to play a highly traditional role, men 
too see the average woman as made up of equal 
amounts of nurturing and achieving elements. 
In picturing the ideal woman, men seem to ask 
that she retain this basic orientation, but that 
she lean slightly toward a more nurturing role. 

Why do the girls and their mothers think that 
men want women to be extremely traditional ? 
On the one hand, the girls feel that their fathers 
expect them to be more other-oriented than they 
themselves want to be; but this view pales in 
comparison to the extreme traditional concept 
both they and their mothers have of men’s ideal 
woman. Is it possible that the fathers did not re- 
veal their true feelings? The results from the 
rating inventories and the interviews seem to 
belie this possibility. Does the wide divergence 
between what the fathers think woman’s rolé 
should be and what the younger and older 
women think men would like them to be in- 
dicate a gulf in communication among the mem- 
bers of the family? 

Perhaps it is a question of semantics—indi- 
cating that although men and women use the 
same words to express themselves, the feeling 
behind the words is qualitatively different for 
each. For example, it is possible that when a 
man says he wants the women in his family to 
go out and express themselves in as many ways 
as possible, he is only giving lip service to the 
idea because he fears condemnation in a culture 
geared to individual achievement and opportun- 
ity. On the other hand, if supper is not ready on 
time, or if his wife seems to be getting too in- 
volved, or too successful in her outside activities, 
will this same man subtly indicate his resent- 
ment? It is quite possible that men do not relish 
professional or commercial competition from 
women since this to them would be an added 
burden in an already difficult life. Whether or 
not men say so directly, there are strong indica- 
tions that vocational freedom for women threat- 
ens the male status. The implication that women 
will be economically and eventually socially in- 
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dependent is involved. 

It is interesting to note that of the ten men 
interviewed in this study, only one stated that 
he preferred his wife to have outside profes- 
sional interests because it made her a more 
stimulating person to live with. The other men 
either directly or indirectly indicated that they 
disapproved of working wives, or, as was more 
frequently the case, that they were relieved when 
their wives no longer found it necessary to work. 
From time to time, the interviewer got the im- 
pression that although the husband would not 
openly discourage the woman from working, 
he strongly seconded any complaints that his 


‘wife might have about her job, thereby lessening 


the chance that she would continue working 
much longer. Thus by getting sympathy instead 
of encouragement, the women were often per- 
suaded to give up their vocational efforts. 
Having experienced the realities of the work- 
ing world, and sensing their husbands’ lack of 
enthusiasm for their vocational pursuits, many 
women might conceivably prefer the comfort, 
albeit drudgery, of their daily household 
routines to the hazards of functioning in a male 


.and achievement-oriented world. Of the fifty- 


one mothers tested, only a small percentage 
was currently engaged in vocational activities. 
Even more striking was the fact that the daugh- 
ters almost unanimously felt that although they 
would enjoy doing professional work until they 
were married or had children, they did not feel 
the urge to continue this type of work while 
they were bringing up a family. In fact, they 
felt that they as well as their husbands and chil- 
dren would be happier if they devoted them- 
selves to domestic and community pursuits. 
Exactly what all this means is difficult to 
evaluate at this time. It may represent a 
temporary period of adjustment in which both 
men and women are re-examing their values and 
their roles in relation to each other. It is possible 
that the trend away from professional and voca- 
tional activity for married women will continue. 
Tt may also mean that women are merely pre- 
paring the way for a more formidable attack 
on the problem of concurrently keeping their 
husbands and children happy and doing more 
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extensive work professionally and commercially. 
The problem of male and female security needs 
to be re-evaluated in terms of making it more 
possible for both sexes to function at the maxi- 
mum of their undeveloped potential and, at the 
same time, maintain happy marital relationships. 


other's concept of the feminine role may be in- 
terpreted, the fact remains that this lack of 
communication exists. Cettainly, in a world of 
continuous flux, it is to be expected that other 
factors should emerge which will crystallize the 
meaning of this failure in communication be- 


tween men and women. What these factors will 
be, only the future will determine. 


It is the opinion of this writer that no matter 
how the gap which seems to exist between men 
and women in their understanding of each 





Ernest W. Burgess Award for 1958 
to 
Dr. Mildred B. Kantor and Howard S. Gall 


for 
Some Consequences of Physical and Social Mobility of 
Families for the Adjustment of Children 


The first Ernest W. Burgess Award for the best research proposal of the year was 
made in August, 1958, to Dr. Mildred B. Kantor and Howard S. Gall of the St. Louis 
County Health Department and Washington University. The award of $125 was 
made at the Twentieth Annual Conference of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions at Eugene, Oregon, for the proposed study of “Some Consequences of Physical 


and Social Mobility of Families for the Adjustment of Children.” The referees for the 
award were Reuben Hill, University of Minnesota, chairman; Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
Indiana University ; Ivan Nye, Washington State College; and Marvin Sussman, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

In announcing this first award at the opening session of the Conference in Eugene, 
Dr. Hill summarized the history of the Ernest W. Burgess Research Fund which is now 
under the custody of the Research Section of the National Council, indicating that it 
had been raised almost ten years ago to stimulate and improve the quality of marriage 
and family research in America. The fund has been used in the past, among other 
things, to subsidize a special research issue of Marriage and Family Living, at a time 
when research articles were difficult to place for publication. Dr. Hill concluded with 
the section’s present program of utilization of revenues from the fund. Two types of 
awards will be given in alternate years hereafter: a certificate of merit for the best 
research article or book published in 1957-58, at the next Conference in August, 1959; 
and a monetary award, increased to $300-$400, for the best research proposal for winning 
contestants in 1960. A critique of each research proposal submitted is provided by the 
referees whether or not it wins. 

Topics receiving honorable mention for the 1958 Award were: 

“The Effects of the Birth of a Second Child on Family Interaction” 
“The Dynamics of Family Consensus” 
“A Methodological Study of the Independence and Importance of Family Variables” 
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The Use of the Concept “Role” and Its Derivatives 
in a Study of Marriage 


CARL J. COUCH* 
Central Michigan College 


Daserre the rather substantial amount of re- 
search in the field of marriage relations, we have, 
as yet, little understanding of the sources of con- 
flict in marriage or of the factors that lead to a 
stable marriage. Perhaps, one reason for this im- 
passe is that much of the research conducted in 
this area has ignored sociological theories. “ ‘his 
paper is an attempt to outline how, in the study 
of family relations, the symbolic interactionist 
orientation might be applied and to report some 
results obtained from a pilot study in which this 
approach was used. In any social situation, ac- 
cording to the symbolic interactionists, the con- 
cepts “self” and “‘role’’ are crucial variables in 
the study of interaction. The data reported in 
this paper are concentrated upon the concept 
“role” and its derivatives as applied to marriage 
relations. In extended research on this subject, 
the concept “‘self” could easily be integrated 
with the approach used here. 

The concepts or variables to be considered are 
role or role-obligations, role consensus, accuracy 
of role-taking, and evaluation of role perform- 
ance. Role or role-obligation refers to a set of 
social expectations which members of a group 
have attached to a given position within that 
group. These expectations portray for the indi- 
vidual what members of the group feel he 
should do by virtue of the position he occupies. 
An individual also assigns role-obligations to 
himself in that he has ideas of what his obliga- 
tions are within the group. 

Role consensus represents the degree of agree- 
ment among members of the group on what they 
feel are the obligations of each member of the 
group. In this research, the concern will be with 
the consensus exhibited between husband and 
wife within the same family in their definitions 

* The author wishes to thank Dr. Robert L. Stewart and 
Prof. Agnes Wiggenhorn for their aid in writing this paper. 
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of the marital roles, 

Role-taking is the symbolic act of placing one- 
self in the other's position to gain his “point of 
view.” Accuracy of role-taking represents the de- 
gree of understanding that exists within 2 group 
of the extent to which each member of the 
group is aware of what the other member or 
members think are the most important role-obli- 
gations. Even where there is a lack of consensus 
if each individual knows what the others feel 
are the primary role-obligations he can, within 
limits, modify his own behavior in order to give 
the group greater stability than if he were un- 
aware of divergent role definitions. 

The last variable of concern in this paper is 
evaluation of role performance. This refers to 
the degree of satisfaction individuals feel with 
respect to role performance of other members 
of the group and with their own role perform- 
ance. For a group to have stability the individ- 
uals making up the group need to experience a 
certain degree of satisfaction—satisfaction not 
only with the performance of other members of 
the group but also with their own performance. 


DESCRIPTION OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


In this research open-ended questions were 
used. The following is a description of the ques- 
tionnaire given, in the course of the pilot study, 
to the husband. The questionnaire given the 
wife was identical except that the words hus- 
band and wife were interchanged. 

Part one measured the husband’s definition of 
the wife’s role-obligations. It had the following 
instructions: “In the five blanks below please 
list the five most important obligations you think 
a wife has in fulfilling her duties as a wife.” 
The second part measured the husband’s defini- 
tion of his own role-obligations and had the 
following instructions: “In the five blanks below 
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please list the five most important obligations 
you think you have in fulfilling your duties as 
a husband.” 

The third and fourth parts measured the hus- 
band’s evaluation of his wife's role performance 
and his evaluation of his own role performance. 
The instructions on the third part were: “To 
what extent does your wife fulfill these obliga- 
tions you feel she has. After each response above 
write the figure 1 for those obligations you feel 
she lives up to completely, the figure 2 for those 
she lives up to most of the time, the figure 3 
for those she sometimes lives up to, and the 
figure 4 for those which she seldoms or never 
fulfills.” The instructions on the fourth part 
were simply: “Now to what extent do you live 
up to the obligations you feel you have? Score 
the responses on the second part above in the 
same manner as you did for your wife.” 

To measure role-taking accuracy the subjects 
were asked what they thought their spouse's role 
definitions were. Specifically the instructions 
were, “In the five blanks below list the things 
your think your wife listed in response to the 
statement, ‘List the five most important obliga- 


tions you thing a husband has in fulfilling his 
duties as a husband.’” The sixth part was a 
parallel of the fifth part. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


A total of thirty-two married couples served 
as subjects for the study. All of the couples were 
living in college housing and the husbands were 
full-time students. Length of marriage varied 
from two months to nine years with exactly half 
of the sample being married less than two years. 
All couples were contacted prior to the admins- 
tering of the questionnaire and had agreed to 
serve as subjects. The questionnaire was ad- 
ministered in their homes. They were instructed 
to fill out the questionnaire independently. Spe- 
cifically, they were asked not to talk to each 
other while completing the questionnaires. Be- 
fore they filled out the questionnaires they were 
assured that all responses were anonymous and 
to insure this they were instructed not to put 
their names on the questionnaire. In addition, 
after they had completed the questionnaire it 
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was sealed in an envelope which was left with 
the subjects. They were asked to mail the ques- 
tionnaires to the author the following day. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


To obtain a measure of consensus the re- 
sponses of the spouses were compared with each 
other; that is, the responses of the husband and 
wife were compared with respect to their defini- 
tion of the obligations of a wife to obtain a con- 
sensus score on the wife’s role. The same pro- 
cedure was used to obtain a measure of consensus 
for the husband’s role. Two judges indepen- 
dently analyzed the responses to obtain consen- 
sus scores for each couple. The inter-judge 
reliability was .70 on the husband’s role and 
.62 on the wife's role. It seems fairly certain 
that if the instructions on the questionnaire were 
changed and if the rules for content analysis 
were refined the inter-judge reliability could be 
increased. 

Consensus scores could range from a low of 
zero (indicating there was no correspondence 
between the obligations the wife felt the hus- 
band had and the obligations the husband felt 
he had) to a high of five. The lowest obtained 
was zero, the highest five. The mean consensus 
score on the husband’s role was 2.19; the mean 
score for the wife’s role was 2.31. This differ- 
ence is significant at the .03 level. If the scores 
of the second judge are used, the difference is 
not significant although it is in the same direc- 
tion. While this difference is not marked, it is 
notable that there was higher consensus on the 
wife's role. If the wife's role is changing more 
than the role of the husband, as is commonly 
held, it would seem that during this period of 
change there would be lower consensus on the 
wife's role. A possible explanation of the anom- 
aly might be that it is due to the unusual posi- 
tion of the college student husband. 

An examination of the responses on the ques- 
tionnaires suggests still another explanation. On 
the wives’ questionnaires there were thirty-five 
mentions of obligations that were classified as 
romantic, such as “be romantic,” ‘show affec- 
tion,” “fulfill emotional needs of wiie.” In com- 
parison, there were only fourteen responses by 
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the husbands which were classified as being on 
this theme. For the category of “time with the 
family,” fifteen such responses were made by the 
wives when defining the husband's role. Typical 
responses in this category were “spend time with 
wife and kids” and “place family first.” Only 
six responses by the husbands were in this cate- 
gory. This suggests that the lack of consensus in 
defining the husband’s role stems in part from 
the different amount of importance wives and 
husbands place on the showing of affection and 
the time the husband spends with the family. It 
is doubtful that this difference is limited to col- 
lege students. 

The theme of “romanticism” was also a 
source of divergence in the definition of the 
wife’s role but the amount of divergence on this 
theme in defining the wife’s role was not as 
great. In general, husbands in defining both 
their role and their wife’s role were more likely 
to list what might be called instrumental duties, 
whereas wives were more likely to make affec- 
tive responses. 

As could be expected, when there was high 
consensus in the definition of the husband's role 
there tended to be high consensus on the wife’s 
role. There was a correlation of .45 between the 
two consensus scores, which is significant at the 
.01 level. Also as expected, length of marriage 
was positively associated with degree of role 
consensus. For the husband’s role, those couples 
married less than two years (N, 16) had a mean 
consensus score of 2.0; for those married more 
than two years (N, 16) the mean consensus was 
2.8. For the wife’s role for those married less 
than two years the mean was 2.12 versus 2.50 
for those married over two years. These differ- 
ences are significant at the .01 level. 

To obtain the score for the evaluation of ade- 
quacy of spouse’s role performance the five 
scores the subjects gave, one for each obligation, 
were totaled and divided by five. The highest 
evaluation possible was one, which was obtained 
in several cases. The lowest possible was four; 
the lowest actually obtained was 2.4 and scores 
lower than two were infrequent. There was a 
tendency for husbands to evaluate their wives’ 
performance higher than they evaluated their 
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TABLE I. EVALUATION OF ADEQUACY 
OF ROLE PERFORMANCE 








Husband Wife Totals 





Evaluated own performance 
the same or lower than 


8 31 46 
Evaluated own performance 
higher than spouse's I 18 


Totals 32 64 
Chi square. 19.8 P. 








own. As indicated in Table 1, only one husband 
evaluated his own performance higher than he 
evaluated his wife’s performance, whereas seven- 
teen wives evaluated their own performance 
higher than they evaluated their husband's per- 
formance. This observed difference in evalua- 
tion could easily be a function of the present 
social situation of these families due to the fact 
that the husbands are not in a position to play 
the traditional role while going to college, but 
it may also indicate a general dissatisfaction on 
the part of the wives with the performance of 
husbands. 

There was little or no association between 
length of marriage and how the wives evaluated 
their husbands’ performance. For those married 
less than two years, the mean score assigned hus- 
bands was 1.46 compared to 1.40 for those mar- 
tied over two years. But husbands married less 
than two years assigned their wives a mean score 
of 1.24 whereas those married over two years 
assigned a mean score of 1.45. While this dif- 
ference is not significant, it indicates that length 
of marriage may be negatively associated with 
evaluation of wife’s performance on the part of 
the husband. It is interesting that the longer the 
wives are married the higher they tend to evalu- 
ate their own performance, those married less 
than two years giving themselves a mean score of 
1.71 compared to 1.41 for those married more 
than two years. This difference approaches sig- 
nificance at the .05 level. Length of marriage 
seems to be only slightly, if at all, related to 
how husbands evaluate their own performance; 
those married less than two years had an average 
score of 1.66 compared to 1.74 for those mar- 
tied over two years. An inspection of Table II 
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TABLE II. LENGTH OF MARRIAGE AND EVALUATION OF ADEQUACY OF ROLE PERFORMANCE 








Husband's evalua- Husband'sevalua- Wife's evalua- Wife's evalua- 
tion of wife's tion of husband's _tion of wife’s _ tion of husband's 
perf performance __ performance 





Married less than two years 1.24 
Married more than two years 1.45 


None of the above differences are significant at the .05 level. 





indicates wives married more than two years are 
more satisfied with both their own performance 
and their husbands’ performance, whereas hus- 
bands married more than two years are less satis- 
fied with their wives’ performance and with 
their own performance. 

In summary, there was little relationship be- 
tween length of marriage and how either the 
husbands or wives evaluated the husband's per- 
formance. In evaluating the wife’s performance, 
the women married more than two years evalu- 
ated themselves higher than did those wives 
married less than two years, but the husbands 
married over two years gave a lower evaluation 
of their wives’ performance than did those hus- 
bands married less than two years. This differ- 
ence might be explained in the following way: 
the role of the wife in our culture requires more 
adjustment on the part of women than does the 
role of husband for males. The typical wife at 
marriage is probably aware that she has much to 
learn in order to perform hez role adequately, 
but husbands as a group are not as aware of this 
required learning on the part of the wife and 
usually feel that the wife is performing quite 
adequately during the first year or two of mar- 
riage. But with the advent of children there is 
a considerable shift in the demands placed upon 
the wife which no longer allows her to perform 
as adequately in some areas of life as previously. 
This in turn leads to dissatisfaction on the part 


of the husband. As nearly all the couples in this 
research were married less than five years, it is 
impossible to state whether or not this decrease 
in the evaluation of the wife’s performance by 
the husband would continue or not. 

To obtain a measure of role-taking accuracy, 
the responses of the husband when asked to list 
what he thought his wife had listed with respect 
to his role and his wife’s role were compared to 
the actual responses of the wife for the two 
roles. The same procedure was followed to meas- 
ure the wife’s role-taking ability. For role-taking 
in reference to the husband’s role, the husbands 
had an average score of 2.15 while wives had 
an average score of 2.26. This difference is not 
significant. For role-taking in reference to the 
wife’s role, the average score for the husbands 
was 2.24 and wives had an average score of 
2.62; this difference is significant at the .01 
level, but there were three wives in the sample 
who refused to attempt to estimate what their 
husbands thought, with one commenting, “No 
one ever knows what he thinks.” The above dif- 
ferences were computed without including these 
three cases. If they were included and assigned a 
score of zero, neither difference would be signifi- 
cant. Both husbands and wives were more accu- 
rate in role-taking in regard to the wife’s role 
than for the husband’s role, although only the 
difference for the wives was significant. 

As for the relationship between length of 


TABLE III. ROLETAKING ACCURACY AND LENGTH OF MARRIAGE 





Married 


Role-taking accuracy 


By husbands wives 
less  Matried more Married less § Married more 


than two years thantwo years than two years than two years 





Role-taking with respect to the husband's role 
Role-taking with respect to the wife's role 


2.06 
2.21 


2.12* 


2.39° 
2.47t 2 


Tt 


ms | 
2. 





* Dif ionifi level. 
t Difference significant at .05 level 
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marriage and role-taking accuracy, there was a 
tendency toward a positive relationship. But in 
the case of the husbands the improvement was 
slight. Comparing the husbands married less 
than two years with those married over two 
years, the respective mean scores for the hus- 
band’s role were 2.06 and 2.19 and for the 
wife's role 2.21 and 2.28. Neither difference was 
significant, but for the wives there seemed to be 
a definite improvement in role-taking accuracy 
with length of marriage. On the husband’s role 
the average scores were 2.12 and 2.39; on the 
wife’s role the mean scores were 2.47 and 2.77. 
Both of these differences were significant at the 
.05 level but these differences were computed by 
ignoring those three wives who refused to esti- 
mate what their husbands thought, and two of 
the three wives who refused were married over 
two years. 

There are reasons to believe that women iden- 
tify more with the family than do men and that 
wives experience a much greater change in mode 
of living than do husbands after marriage. These 
factors could easily account for the greater in- 
crease in the accuracy of role-taking on the part 
of wives. 

SUMMARY 

In this report an attempt was made to describe 
a new approach to the study of marital relations 
in which the variables role, role consensus, eval- 
uation of adequacy of role performance, and 
role-taking accuracy are utilized. Also initial ex- 
ploration and a report of the relationships of 
these variables to length of marriage was made. 
It was found that degree of consensus on role 


and accuracy of role-taking tended to increase 
with length of marriage. However, the relation- 
ship between satisfaction of performance and 
length of marriage was more complex and, 
while related to length of marriage in some 
ways, it was not a simple relationship. Wives 
married over two years felt they were perform- 
ing more adequately than those married less 
than two years. In general, husbands tended to 
rate their wives’ performance higher than they 
rated their own performance, but this tendency 
was not present among the wives. There was a 
positive correlation between degree of consensus 
on the two roles within a family. 

Some caution should be used in interpreting 
these findings for three reasons: (1) the results 
were obtained on the basis of open-ended ques- 
tionnaires and the inter-judge reliability was not 
high, (2) the husbands were all college students 
and the results obtained here may not be gen- 
eralizable to other populations, and (3) the 
sample was fairly small. While this study suffers 
from certain limitations, the results do suggest 
that there are systematic relationships between 
the variables under investigation. Furthermore, 
the procedures used in measuring these variables 
appear to be worth refining and extensive test- 
ing. A line of future research that seems worth 
considering, on the basis of the findings in this 
study, involves designing an instrument to meas- 
ure the definitions of husband and wife roles 
that are carried into marrige, measuring the 
intensity with these which definitions are held, 
and then following up these couples five to ten 
years later. 








ideas directly to him. 





1959 Annual Conference 


The 1959 Annual Conference of the National Council on Family Relations will be 
held at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, on Wednesday through Saturday, August 
19-22. Program Chairman is Aaron Rutledge, Leader of the Counseling Service, The 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue East, Detroit 2, Michigan. Send your program 
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Social Roles of American Women: Their 
Contribution to a Sense of Usefulness 
and Importance* 

ROBERT S. WEISS, University of Michigan 


and 
NANCY MORSE SAMELSON, Merrill-Palmer School 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis paper discusses the extent to which the 
major social roles available to women provide 
women with bases for feelings of worth. 

Any social role requires of the individual who 
occupies it not only that he perform the duties of 
the role, but also that in his performance he take 
the point of view appropriate to the role. Other- 
wise he is only “going through the motions,” at 
best. The identification of self with role may be 
achieved either by finding in the required role 
activities a basis for a sense of worth, or alterna- 
tively by devaluation of the self and feelings 
that “I’m not good for anything else.” Thus the 
janitor, laborer, or housewife may value his 
skills and contributions or may think of himself 
as “only a... (janitor, laborer, or housewife. )” 

There are two reasons for concern with the 
way in which identification with a social role 
takes place. First, other things equal, the extent 
to which a role provides bases for feelings of 
worth determines the success of the role in re- 
taining personnel when in competition with 
other roles. Second, identification based on self- 
devaluation is by definition damaging to the in- 
dividual. This paper describes the extent to 
which women find the social roles they now oc- 
cupy offering them bases for feelings of worth. 
Particular attention is paid to the roles of house- 
wife and of employed woman. 

The values of the American culture make 
housekeeping every married woman's duty. The 
ideal of “every family in a home of its own’’! 

* The research reported here is based on data collected 
under a grant to the Survey Research Center from the Office 
of Naval Research, Contract No. N6on4-232. 

1 Margaret Mead, Male and Female, Nw York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1949, pp. 325-341. Other useful dis- 


cussions include: Mirra Komarovsky, Worsen in the Modern 
World, Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1953; and Sidonie 
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means that the wife has no one to help her 
keep house except perhaps her husband, whose 
own major responsibility lies in the outside 
world. The result is great pressure on every 
woman to adopt the role of housewife after her 
marriage. 

The alternative role which offers itself to 
many women is that of employment. An impor- 
tant question is whether work supplies bases for 
feelings of worth which housekeeping fails to 
supply. Should this be the case, then it might 
be predicted that there would be increasing ten- 
dency for women to enter the labor force. It 
might also be concluded that the housewife 
role attacks rather than enhances a woman’s self- 


regard, 
THE StuDy 


A national sample study was designed which 
included as an objective determination of the ex- 
tent to which the major social roles available to 
women provided bases for feelings of worth. 
Five hundred sixty-nine women were inter- 
viewed, using a brief “fixed question—free an- 
swer” interview. The respondents had been se- 
lected on a probability basis to be representative 
of all women aged twenty-one and over living 
in the United States.” 





Gruenberg and Hilda S. Krech, The Many Lives of Modern 
Woman, New York: Doubleday, 1952. 

2 The study was made possible through cooperation with 
the Economic Behavior Program of the Survey Research 
Center. The short interview followed a longer interview for 
that program on consumers’ expectations. Interviewing was 
done in September, 1953. A description of sampling methods 
and interviewing methods will be found in Research Meth- 
ods in the Bebavioral Sciences, edited by Festinger and Katz, 
New York: Dryden, 1953, Chapters 5 and 8. Findings re- 
garding attitudes toward work among men interviewed in 
this study are presented in Morse and Weiss, ‘‘Function and 
Meaning of Work and the Job,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 20 (April, 1955), pp. 191-198. 
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Included in the interview was the following 
question, intended to operationalize the idea of 
a role contributing to a sense of worth: 


Some things people do make them feel useful 
and important and other things not so much so. 
What are some of the things you do which 
make you feel useful and important? 


Responses to this question were generally in 
terms of specific activities, for example, “When 
I'm ironing,” or “Working and supporting a 
family.” These activities were grouped accord- 
ing to the social roles which dictated their per- 
formance. Activities which were based on the 
responsibility for keeping a home going were 
separated from activities which were based in 
the relationship with husband, children, or par- 
ents; the former were considered as belonging to 
the housework role, the latter as belonging to 
the wife-mother-daughter constellation. All ref- 
erences to employment were grouped together, 
as were all references to roles in informal social 
situations. The social roles, and the activities 
grouped under each heading, are as follows: 

Housework. General housework; cooking; sew- 

ing; cleaning; washing; ironing; shopping for 

the house; canning; budgeting. 

Job. Doing a good job (in paid employment); 

being of service to customers; being independent; 

taking care of one’s self through work; taking. 
care of others through work. 

Family. Relationship with husband; relationship 

with children; caring for husband or children; 

playing with children; helping husband; rela- 
tionship with relatives including sibling, parent, 
uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, and grandchild. 

Informal interaction outside the home. Member- 

ship in groups; church attendance; interaction 

with neighbors; interaction’ with friends. 

A few responses, such as gardening, window 
shopping, and movie-going, did not fit in any of 
these categories. A very small group, included 
in the category of “other responses,” said ‘‘Ev- 
erything makes me feel useful and important.” 
A rather substantial proportion of women in the 
older age groups said that nothing made them 
feel useful and important. 

There are three factors of primary importance 
in determining the evaluations a woman makes 
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of the activities required by the roles she plays. 
These are her education; her situation in life in 
terms of age, employment, marriage, and chil- 
dren; and, if she is employed, the kind of job 
she holds. These factors are examined sepa- 
rately. 


EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN EVALUATION OF 
SociAL ROLE 

Table I presents the percentage of women in 
each of three educational groups who refer to 
housework as a role which makes them feel use- 
ful and important. Forty-four per cent of all wo- 
men in the sample referred to housework in this 
way. The percentage decreases with increasing 
educational attainment: 47 per cent of women 
who did not complete high school, 45 per cent 
of women who completed high school, and 31 
per cent of women who attended college refer 
to housework. 

These differences are contributed primarily by 
women who are not yet married. Among unmar- 
tied women, 38 per cent of those who did not 
complete high school refer to housework, com- 
pared with 19 per cent of high school graduates 
and only 8 per cent of women who attended col- 
lege. After marriage the over-all percentage of 
women who refer to housework rises to 51 per 
cent and there is no significant difference among 
women by attained level of education. There is 
some suggestion that differences between college 
trained women and other women may not fin- 
ally be obscured until after the birth of children. 
Thus, before marriage, a greater percentage of 
the better educated women do not refer to house- 
work, but after marriage education is no longer 
an important element in determining whether 
housework will be mentioned as a basis for feel- 
ings of usefulness and importance. 

A great number of factors might be suggested 
as possibly responsible for the existence of edu- 
cational differences before marriage, and the ab- 
sence of these differences after marriage. To 
name a few: increased education may be associ- 
ated with increased adaptability; girls may learn 
in the schools not to value housework, but reject 
this pattern with marriage; and increased edu- 
cation may be associated with presence of alter- 
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TO HOUSEWORK AS A BASIS FOR FEELINGS OF USEFULNESS 
TUS AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


I. REFERENCE 
IMPORTANCE, BY MARITAL STA 


AND 


(Entries in cells are percentage of women referring to housework) 





Educational Attainment 





pigs School Hlgh Schoo 


Attended Total 


College 





ons. 


oee:) 


(N= 110) 
Total married 


Total 0 
(N= 305) 


Number on whom table is based 
Information lacking 


Total interviewed 


weg) 


5470 
(N= 134) 


8% 
(N= 51) eva) 


35% 
(N==20) 


‘oO 
(N= 31) 


547 
(N= 50) 


ai, 
aes 
=m) 


51% 
(N= 396) 
(N= 558) 

558 

11 


X? in “not married” is 11.0 
p less -001 
X? in “married” group is not significant 





* Not married includes widowed, divorced, and separated. 
children seventeen or younger, living in the home. 


** Refers to 


natives to housework for the single woman, but 
not for the married woman.* In any case, we can 
conclude that education does not serve to move 
housework completely outside the range of po- 
tentially valued activities available to the mar- 
ried woman. It may require more personal adap- 
tation, but after marriage the better educated 
woman is as likely as the less well educated 
woman to find in housework tasks a basis for 
feelings of usefulness and importance. 

Table II presents the percentage of employed 
women in the three educational groups who re- 
fer to their jobs as bases for feelings of useful- 
ness and importance. Again there is a relation- 
ship between educational attainment and refer- 
ence to the role, and again the relationship is 
concentrated within the group of women who 
are not married. Within this group the percen- 
tage increases from 36 per cent among women 


who have not completed high school to 64 per- 


cent among high school graduates and 69 per 
cent among women who have attended college. 
About 60 per cent of the married employed 

* For a detailed discussion of the patterns of adjustment 


of college women to the demands of martiage, see Mirra 
Komarovsky, of. cit. 
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women refer to their job as a basis for feelings of 
usefulness and importance, irrespective of educa- 
tional level. 

The strong relationship between educational 
attainment and use of work as a basis for feel- 
ings of worth probably reflects an interaction of 
educational success and involvement in achieve- 
ment. Not only does the educational system teach 
the value of occupational achievement and the 
techniques of occupation achievement; in addi- 
tion, it is those girls who already value occupa- 
tional achievement who remain within the educa- 
tional system to become high school and college 
graduates. 

There is also opportunity for self-selection out 
of the occupational system. After marriage, those 
women who do not value their jobs and who 
need not keep working to contribute to their 
family’s income may stay home. Those. women 
who must work because their family depends on 
their income can see their work as valuable be- 
cause of the contribution it makes to the family. 
These are probably the reasons why even the 
less well educated women who worl: after mar- 
riage tend to refer to their jobs as bases for feel- 
ings of usefulness and importance. 
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TABLE II. REFERENCE TO JOB AS A BASIS FOR FEELINGS OF USEFULNESS AND IMPORTANCE, 
BY ‘AL STATUS AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


(Employed women only) 
Educational Attainment 








Marital Status 


Hligh School High Bhool 


Attended Total 


College 





Not married* 


Married 
No children 


Children** 


= 4s) 
65% 
(N=23) 


4570 
(N= 20) 


Total married 
Total 
Number on whom table is based 
Information lacking 


Total employed women interviewed 


647% 
(N=28) 


62% 
(N= 34) 
63% 
(N=62) 


% 
were (N= 85) 


ae 
(N= 18) 

597% 
(N=93) 
5370 
(N= 182) 
182 
ry 
X? in “not married” ef 
miimenges oo 

X? in “married” group is not significant 


62% 
(N=16) 
(N= 32) 





* Not married includes widowed, divorced, and separated. 


** Refers to children seventeen or younger, living in the home. 


Situation in Life and Roles Referred to as Bases 
for Feelings of Usefulness and Importance 


The most important status-defining character- 
istics of a woman are her age, whether she is 
married, and whether she has children. These 
characteristics taken together determine the op- 
portunities she has for expressing herself in real- 
ity as well as the expectations others have of 
her. They thus determine the area within which 
she may act, the expectations of others regard- 
ing how she ought to act, and the likelihood of 
approval from others for her actions. 

Both marital status and age are necessary to 
define the woman’s life situation sufficiently for 
there to be consistency in the expectations of 
others. For example, expectations are very dif- 
ferent if an unmarried woman is young and if 
she is old. If she is young, she is seen as await- 
ing marriage, busy with dating and social activ- 
ities. If she is old, she is seen as a widow, a 
maiden aunt, or an old maid, living a life of 
few gratifications. The coloring of the first is 
expectant and happy; of the second, drab. 

We have grouped the women who were inter- 
viewed into the following “situations in life’’: 
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1. The young single woman. Aged twenty-one to 
thirty-four, not married. 

2. The young married woman without children. 
Aged twenty-one to forty-four, married, with- 
out children living in the home. 

. The young married woman with children of 
pre-school age. Aged twenty-one to forty-four, 
married, with children aged four or younger 
in the home. 

. The married woman with school-aged chil- 
dren. Aged twenty-five to fifty-four, married, 
children aged five to seventeen in the home. 

. The middle-aged married woman without 
children. Aged forty-five to fifty-four, mar- 
ried, no children in the home. 

The older married woman without children. 
Aged fifty-five or over, married, no children 
in the home. 

. The middle-aged single woman. Aged thirty- 
five to fifty-four, not married. 

. The older. single woman. Aged fifty-five or 
over, not married. 


Table III presents the composition of the sam- 
ple by situation in life, and the number of wo- 
men employed and unemployed in eaci situa- 
tion. The percentage of women employed varies 
greatly. While a third of the total sample is 
employed, almost nine out of ten of the young 
single women are employed, and only one in 
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TABLE Il]. COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE BY SITUATION IN LIFE 








Situation 


No. in Sample 





1. Young single* women 

2. Young married women without children 

3- Young married women with preschool children** 
4- Married women with children of school age 

5. Middle-aged married women. without children 


6. Older married women without children 


§ sai 35 


= 3 








( 
le 





contre 2 





Total 


Il 





(a) see 10 


(b) unemployed — 57 


7. Middle-aged single women 


8. Older single women 6) employed 


NA (not ascertained) 


Total 





an i 





27 
51 


184 32% 
385 68 


569 100% 





cinshates sr qnested, Ansaced, 208 Mal widowed. 
taped eld. diueen thes 


including children. 
who are fifty-five or over and have children in the home and one married 


eleven married women 
wnat abel ie crac Captbertadianamabelaaeded se tnt 


fourteen of the young married women with pre- 
school children. These two statuses seem to carry 
definite implications for employment. 

Table IV presents the percentages of em- 
ployed and of unemployed women by situation 
in life who refer to housework, job, family, or 
informal interaction outside the home as offer- 
ing them a sense of usefulness and importance. 

Housework is referred to by about a third of 
the employed women, and half of the women 
who are not employed. Among women who are 
employed, it is referred to by about two-fifths 
of the younger women, both married and unmar- 
ried, by a smaller percentage of the unmar- 
ried middle-aged women, and by a still smaller 
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percentage of the unmarried older women. In a 
similar way, among women who are not em- 
ployed, housework is referred to by about three- 
fifths of the women in every life situation with 
no significant difference until we come to the 
unmarried middle-aged women and the unmar- 
tied older women. A safe conclusion seems to 
be that with marriage housework remains a 
source of feelings of social worth throughout 
life; but for the single woman, including the 
woman who has lost her husband, increasing 
age makes housework less and less a basis for a 
sense of usefulness and importance. 

The job, which includes references to the 
value of the work itself and to the value of earn- 
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TABLE IV. LIFE STAGE AND ROLE WHICH OFFERS SENSE OF USEFULNESS AND IMPORTANCE 





Role offering sense of usefulness and importance 





Life Stage 
WOMEN WHO ARE EMPLOYED Housework Job 


Family 


Informal 


informa, Other Nothing 





unmarried 42% 
Young, married, without children rey 
Married, with children of schoolage 36 

unmarried 26 


22 


34% 
Employed young married, with pre-school children 
Brployed older married, without children in the home 


12% 
10 


ry 15 
31 26 
15 7 


0% 4% % 


2% 8% o% 
10 3 10 

3 
14 
22 


9 
3 
7 


—— acl waked ities katie bee 


NA Ot corey 


Total employed 


Informal 
WOMEN WHO ARE NOT EMPLOYED Housework Family Interaction Other 





56% 
50 
60 
60 
60 


37 
22 


—_—- 


50% 


41 
26 
a1 
58 
10 


Total 

Unemployed unmarried 
Other unem 

NA (not ascertained) 


Total not employed 
Teel noes 


30% 
58 


30% 
20 


27 
34 
26 


21 
39 





ing an income, is mentioned by 56 per cent of 
the women who are employed. The two situa- 
tions in which reference to the job is made by 
fewer than half the employed women are those 
of the married woman with school-aged child- 
ren, and the unmarried older woman. Among 
older unmarried women the percentage drops to 
only 18 per cent indicating that, as was the case 
with housework, the job has lost its value for 
them. 

The family role is most often referred to by 
women with children in the home. Among wo- 
men with children of school-age, about two- 
fifths refer to their family roles as bases for feel- 
ings of worth, irrespective of employment. 
Among the women with pre-school children, al- 
most all of whom are unemployed, about three- 
fifths refer to their family roles as bases for 
feelings of worth. Marriage without children is 
not a situation in which the family role—which 
in this case would be caring for the husband— 
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is frequently seen as a basis for feelings of 
worth. Among unemployed married women; 
without children, only 30 per cent of the young 
group, 26 per cent of the middle-aged, and 21 
per cent of the older refer to the family role. 
Among the employed, percentages are even 
smaller. 

The high proportion of middle-aged unmar- 
ried women who refer to the family role as a 
basis for feelings of worth is partly a function 
of the presence in the group of widows with 
children and partly a function of a tendency for 
women in this group to emphasize care for the 
parents, or siblings. 

Informal interaction outside the home is te- 
ferred to as a basis for feelings of social worth 
primarily by the unemployed woman or the 
unmarried woman. Among young women, if a 
woman is married but not employed, or em- 
ployed but not married, she is fairly likely to 
refer to informal interaction as a basis for feel- 
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ings of social worth. Among older women, in- 
formal interaction is referred to primarily by 
those women who are not employed. It may be 
inferred that informal interaction—organiza- 
tional memberships, friendships, volunteer work 
—-is a role of secondary importance, in which 
a woman becomes involved only when she has 
free energy not committed to both marriage 
and employment among young women; to em- 
ployment, among older women. 

The plight of the older unmarried woman is 
worth noting. Twenty-two per cent of those 
employed said that nothing made them feel use- 
ful and important. Among the unemployed, 12 
per cent said nothing made them feel useful and 
important and another 18 per cent are coded 
as “not ascertained,” which usually means ob- 
vious inappropriateness of the question (as 
when the respondent has previously indicated 
dissatisfaction with all areas of life), refusal 
to respond, or response outside the frame of 
reference of the question. It is probably safe to 
add these percentages and consider 30 per cent 
of the older unmarried group as failing to find 
any basis in their lives for feelings of useful- 
ness and importance. 

These findings highlight the difficulties posed 
by the American culture for the older person 
and particularly the older woman. Her children 
have moved away, in consonance with our 
ideal of “every family in a home of its own,” 
and she now lives in a childless home. She has 
no “better future” to work for, and because 
we see life in terms of building for the future, 
her daily tasks have lost much of their mean- 
ing. She cannot even serve as advisor to the 
younger generation. For one thing, such ad- 
visors are distrusted. For another, her children 
are apt to be living a different life from the 
one she knew, in a different part of the country. 
Should her husband die, she is indeed bereft. 


Occupation and Reference to the Job as a 
Basis for Feelings of Usefulness 


and Importance 


To this point, it has been shown that edu- 
cational attainment and situation in life help 
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TABLE V. OCCUPATION AND REFERENCE TO 
JOB AS A BASIS FOR FEELINGS OF 
USEFULNESS AND IMPORTANCE 





‘an bb 
feel useful and 
important 


No. 





n% 29 
69 13 


56 43 
$7 14 
, 64 25 
3 
Private household 44 1 
Total 57% 169 
In other occupations (crafts, farming, un- 
skilled labor) II 
Occupation not ascertained 4 
Total employed . 184 
x between five major 
grou; == 10.0. 
o tase eh 209. 


determine whether the employed woman refers 
to her job as a basis for feeling useful and 
important. It would be surprising if the kind 
of work the woman does were not also related. 

The occupations reported by employed 
women were categorized as professional, mana- 
gerial, clerical, sales, semi-skilled, private 
household, and service.‘ The percentage of 
women in each of these groups who refer to 
their jobs is presented in Table V. 

About 70 per cent of the women in profes- 
sional-managerial occupations, under 60 per cent 
of women in clerical-sales occupations, about 
40 per cent of women in semi-skilled and 
private household work, and 64 per cent of 
women in service occupations refer to their 
jobs as bases for feelings of worth. The asso- 
ciation of occupation and reference to the job 
is significant at the .05 leve!. The association 
does not seem to be simply a function of the 
social status of the occupation, since service 
work, while perhaps of higher status than semi- 
skilled work or private household work, is of 
clearly lower status than clerical-sales work. 


*The occupational groupings follow those used by the 
Census. Alphabetical Index of Occupations and Industries, 
1950 Census of Population, Washington, D.C.: United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950. 
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Rather, different occupations seem to offer dif- 
ferent bases for feelings of usefulness and im- 
portance, with some occupations offering bases 
which may be utilized by most women in the 
occupation, and other occupations offering bases 
which can be utilized only by a few. 

Professional-managerial. The professional 
women are for the most part teachers and 
nurses. A few are in other occupations such 
as accounting or medical technology. The 
teachers and nurses find their work highly re- 
warding, and a source of feelings both of use- 
fulness and importance. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize (because of small numbers) about 
women in other occupations. A typical teacher's 
response was: “I’m a teacher, and that gives 
me a sense of value and accomplishment. I 
enjoy my work, too.” 

The women in managerial positions were 
among the very few women in the sample who 
said they felt important because of achievement 
in their work, and the recognition that comes 
with achievement. From a partner in a small 
business: “Buying for my business . . . Having 
people trust your judgment in business . . .” 

Clerical-sales. The clerical group includes 
stenographers, telephone operators, cashiers, and 
clerks. The sales group consists mainly of sales 
clerks in retail stores. Unlike the professional- 
managerial group who state that the work itself 
is rewarding, the clerical-sales group refer to 
feeling important to the organization in which 
they work, or to their desire to be self-support- 
ing or to contribute to the support of their 
families. A response which contains both these 
reasons is one made by a switchboard operator: 
“I feel important when I'm doing my job. . . 
on the switchboard. I'm essential to the business 
. .. I feel useful and important earning a living 
for myself and my son . . .” This response, it 
should be noted, does not emphasize achieve- 
ment in the sense of doing something well, but 
rather is concerned with filling an important 
niche in the organization. 

Semi-skilled. Almost all the women in this 
category work in large factories, as bench work- 
ers or machine operators. Reference to the job 
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as furnishing a feeling of usefulness or impor- 
tance is unusual in this group and, when made, 
is a reference either to the simple fact of work- 
ing, or to the contribution to family support 
made through work. Women who are factory 
workets do not see their jobs as having value 
in themselves or as important niches in the 
firms in which they work. 

Service. This group includes a number of 
women in occupations peripheral to medicine 
—a dietician in a hospital, several practical 
nurses, a nurses’ aide—as well as beauticians, 
waitresses, maids, and dishwashers. The high 
percentage of women in this group who refer 
to their job as a basis for feelings of social 
worth is due in part to the semi-professional 
quality which many of these jobs have. The 
relationship to the public of the nurses’ aide 
and the practical nurse is not so very different 
from that of the registered nurse. Even the 
beauticians and, to some extent, the waitresses, 
have professionalized their relationship to the 
public so that they can see themselves as giving 
help within a role. Thus a woman who is em- 
ployed part-time as a beautician can say: ‘““When 
I go to work and doll ladies up, I feel very 
important . . .” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


With marriage, housework tasks are referred 
to as providing a basis for feelings of worth 
by about 40 per cent of the women who also 
have jobs, and by almost 60 per cent of the 
women who do not. About 30 per cent of all 
unmarried women refer to housework tasks as 
a basis for feelings of worth. The unmarried 
women who see housework in this way are apt 
to be the young women and the less well edu- 
cated women. 

Marriage seems to set a condition in which 
housework takes on and maintains value for 
the majority of women. “Doing for one’s self” 
seems to pall quickly, but keeping house for 
self and husband continues to be a source of 
feelings of worth even after the children leave 
the home. It may be concluded that women 
who are unmarried, particularly middle-aged 
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women, will want careers or other meaningful 
social roles outside the home, but married 
women will only infrequently be motivated 
to seek careers because of the emptiness of 
housework. 

The job is referred to as providing a basis 
- for feelings of worth by 56 per cent of women 
who are employed. Unmarried women who are 
less well educated or older are least likely to 
find in their jobs bases for feelings of worth. 
The occupation of the woman is very impor- 
tant: women in professional-managerial jobs 
and in service work are most likely to value 
their jobs; women in semi-skilled jobs and in 
private household work least likely. Therefore 


the job open to the woman—which will be a 
function of her education—is important in de- 
termining the likelihood of her wanting to work 
should her home no longer offer her bases for 
feelings of worth. 

The older single women are unlikely to refer 
either to housework or to employment as bases 
for feelings of worth. About two-fifths of the 
unemployed refer to informal interaction out- 
side the home, but equally impressive is the 
percentage who indicate an absence of any basis 
for feelings of worth. There would seem good 
reason for concern about the apparent empti- 
ness of the social roles available to these women. 





Conference Calls for “Frontal Assault” on U. S. Abortion Problem 


Illegal abortion in the United States is a 
“disease of society” affecting many women, pos- 
sibly as many as 1,200,000 a year. A solution 
will require the same type of “frontal assault 
. . . without prejudice or prudery” as was con- 
ducted on venereal disease three decades ago, to 
make possible application of medical and public 
health controls to the problem. 

These major conclusions are offered by thirty- 
eight of the country’s foremost experts who 
participated in a recent conference on abortion, 
which was sponsored by the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America. The conference report, 
Abortion in the United States, will be reviewed 
in a forthcoming issue of Marriage and Family 
Living. 

The three-day conference examined both 
legal and illegal aspects of the abortion prob- 
lem. The number of therapeutic (legal) abor- 
tions is minute compared to the total. Most 
abortions are performed on married women 
who seek to end an unwanted pregnancy. 
“Present laws and mores have not served to 
control the practice of illegal abortion,” the par- 
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ticipants declared. ‘To keep on the books, un- . 
challenged, laws that do not receive public sanc- 
tion and observance is of questionable service 
to our society. .. . The abortion problem must 
become the candid concern of physicians, soci- 
ologists, educators, religious leaders, lawyers, 
legislators, demographers, and other responsible 
citizens. It is only by the most courageous and 
honest action of these groups working together 
that this urgent problem can be solved.” 

The conference recommended the establish- 
ment of consultation centers for women seeking 
abortions, modeled after those now existing in 
Scandinavian countries, which among other 
things would help women to realize that abor- 
tion may not be the best solution to their 
problems. A second proposal is that contracep- 
tive advice should be freely available to all 
women who want it, regardless of social or eco- 
nomic status. Finally, they called on authorita- 
tive organizations of lawyers and public officials 
to draw up a model abortion law which would 
drastically overhaul present statutes. 
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Toward a Clarification of the Concept of 
Male Sex Drive 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State College 


Kinsey's data on the sexual performance 
of adolescent males and the common interpre- 
tation given these data has resulted in much 
confusion. I refer particularly to the data on 
total sexual outlet, and on age and sexual 
outlet found in Chapters 6 and 7 of Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male.* Here Dr . Kin- 
sey presents data which show (and correctly I 
believe) that, normatively speaking, the peak 
of sexual performance in males is between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty. 

In general these performance data have been 
interpreted to mean that “the sex drive is 
strongest during the teen years,” or that “the 
peak of sexual prowess is in late adolescence.” 
This “drive” is seemingly regarded by many as 
a physical urgency rooted in the bio-chemical 
nature of the individual. 


Frequently the implication in the literature is 
that this physical drive is imperious in its de- 
mands. Such words as “torment,” “torture,” 


“misery,” “insistent,” and “compelling” are 
used to describe it. While quotations on this 
point could be provided from several authors,’ 
I will cite but one. Theodore Reik* in the Psy- 
chology of Sex Relations writes: 


1 Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Bebavior in the Human 
Male, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. (See espe- 
cially page 220.) 

2 Robert O. Blood, Anticipating Your Marriage, Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1955, pp. 113-15. 

Fred Brown and Rudolf T. Kempton, Sex Questions and 
Answers, New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1950, pp. 130-31. 

Robert L. Dickinson, The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult, 
(edited by Ira S. Wile), New York: Vanguard Press, 1940, 
Pp. 201-02. 

Evelyn Duvall, Facts of Life and Love, New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, Rev. Ed. 1956, pp. 102-03. 

Abram Kardiner, Sex and Morality, Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1954, pp. 30, 64. 

Wilheim Reich, The Sexual Revolution, New York: Or- 
gone Institute Press, 1945, p. 80. 

. Floyd L. Rush, Psychology and Life, Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman Co., 1937, pp. 273-74. 


. . » the crude sex drive is a biological need 
which represents the instinct and is conditioned 
by chemical changes within the organism. The 
urge is dependent on inner secretions and its 
aim is the relieving of a physical tension. (p. 9) 

The crude sex-urge . . . is entirely incapable 
of being sublimated. If it is strongly excited, 
it needs, in its urgency, an immediate release. It 
cannot be deflected from its one aim to different 
aims, or at most can be as little diverted as the 
need to urinate or as hunger and thirst. It in- 
sists on gratification in its original realm. 
(p. 58) 

The adjective “crude,” had it been elaborated, 
might in some way alter the interpretation | 
have given this quote. I am unable, however, to 
see in what direction. 

There are, of course, physiological sex ten- 
sions, and sexual drive does have a biological 
base. The physiological and psychological as- 
pects of sexual functioning cannot be sharply 
separated. And there are individual differences 
in the extent to which persons strive for sexual 
release. These facts must be recognized. 

What I wish to discuss are the consequences 
of the confusion of performance with drive and 
the assumption that intensity of drive is mainly 
biologically induced. We lack a discerning anal- 
ysis of the nature of sex drive, its relation to 
sexual capacity, and the reasons for its varia- 
tions in intensity. 

Kinsey himself seemed to recognize that cer- 
tain distinctions were needed. Thus, in Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male,* Kinsey differ- 
entiated between sexual capacity and sexual per- 
formance. He wrote: 

It is probable that in a population which mar- 
ried at an earlier age the highest frequency on 
the curve would come in the earlier adolescent 
group; but, in our society as it is, the highest 
point of sexual performance is, in actuality some- 
where around 16 or 17 years of age. It is not 





Kenneth Walker, ‘“‘The Celibate Male’’ The Practiti 


(April, 1954), pp. 412-13. 
8 Theodore Reik, Psychology of Sex Relations, New York: 


Rinehart, 1945. 
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later. The data which has already been given on 
* Kinsey, of. cit., p. 219. 
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the sexual capacity of the pre-adolescent boy 
(Chapter 5) indicates that the peak of capacity 
occurs in the fastest growing years prior to ado- 
lescence, but the peak of actual performance is in 
the middle or late teens. 


The distinction between performance and 
capacity is important, yet on pages 221-222 
Kinsey himself seemed to confuse capacity and 
performance. Here he wrote: 


The identification of the sexually most active 
period as late adolescence will come as a sur- 
prise to most persons. General opinion would 
probably have placed it in the middle twenties or 
later. Certainly the average college student and 
the town boy of corresponding age will be 
startled to learn that their younger brothers who 
are still in high schoo! surpass them in capacity 
and ofttimes in performance. 

Kinsey's data are all in terms of perform- 
ance, and to say that the younger brothers of 
the college student or the town boy “surpass 
them in capacity” is not a sound conclusion to 
be drawn from these data. Capacity and per- 
formance are not synonomous,, and drive is still 
something else. 

This confusion has given rise to an unfor- 
tuate concept of adolescent sexuality. Many per- 
sons now feel that all adolescent boys are 
strongly pushed by a sex drive. They also feel, 
since the drive is biological in nature, that it 
is very difficult to help adolescent boys cope 
with and direct their sexual feelings. Some 
have taken the attitude that there is little pos- 
sibility of doing more than following a policy 
of repression—of trying to hold sexual expres- 
sion to a minimum, and hoping that teen-age 
boys will keep out of trouble. 

I have found this concept a number of times 
among those who are concerned with the be- 
havior of adolescent youth—for example, par- 
ents and teachers. The concept is also quite 
firmly established among the youth themselves. 
It interferes greatly with clear understanding 
of the nature of adolescent sexuality and how 
to handle it. 

As the term “sex drive” is now used, it has 
become a blanket term which obscures the com- 
ponents with which we are actually dealing. 
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We should distinguish between sexual capacity, 
sexual performance, and sexual drive. Putting 
the whole matter into the simplest language I 
know, this is what is involved. A clear distinc- 
tion needs to be made between what one can 
do (capacity), what one does do (perform- 
ance), and how strongly one desires or strives 
to perform (drive). 

Let us examine these three components briefly, 
beginning with sexual capacity. Kinsey has in- 
dicated that he feels that sexual capacity, meas- 
ured by orgasm frequency, is greatest in the 
pre-adolescent and early adolescent years. It is 
regarded as falling quite rapidly in the male 
once the years of adolescence are past. This 
conclusion is based on the decline in orgasm 
frequency; and, as pointed out above, this has 
also been interpreted as representing a decline 
in the strength of the physical sex drive. 

What is sexual capacity? I believe it is the 
ability of the nervous and muscular systems to 
respond to sexual stimuli by orgasm and to re- 
cuperate from that experience to the point 
where orgasm can again be experienced. This, it 
seems to me, probably represents the actual 
physical differences between individuals sexu- 
ally, rather than the intensity with which they 
are pushed by a physical sex drive. Physiologi- 
cally some persons are able to have more orgasms 
and to recuperate from them more quickly 
than others. Performance, while limited at its 
upper extreme by capacity, ordinarily varies de- 
pending upon physical and psychological fac- 


tors. It is not an accurate measure of capacity 


because few if any persons perform to full 
capacity. 

Very few persons actually know or have at- 
tempted to determine their sexual capacity. A 
male is more likely to test his capacity during 
adolescence than he is at any other time. Yet 
even in late adolescence I have found few in- 
dividuals who know with any degree of accu- 
racy the maximum frequency with which they 
can have orgasms over a given period, say a 
day or a week, Even those persons whose fre- 
quency reaches as high as three or four orgasms 
a day may have a capacity considerably greater 
than that. 
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Another indication of capacity is the fre- 
quency of orgasm within a very limited period 
of time and the possibility of achieving multiple 
orgasms. The average male has one ejaculation 
and considers no more possible. Evidence indi- 
cates that some men, at least if they continued 
in masturbation or intercourse, would find more 
than one orgasm possible. 

At this point I should emphasize again that I 
am advancing a theory, and also that I recognize 
the difficulty, nay, the impossibility, of separat- 
ing physiological and psychological factors, For 
example, the neuro-physiological make-up of 
some individuals probably makes them inher- 
ently more responsive to psychological stimuli 
than other persons. Still I feel that in the vary- 
ing capacity to have orgasms and to recuperate 
from them we have the basic physiological sex 
difference between individuals. 

Let us look at the second element, sexual 
performance. Data leave little doubt that for 


males the highest level of sexual performance, _ 


as measured by orgasm frequency, comes during 
the period of adolescence. That, however, is 
probably due only secondarily to their sexual 
capacity. Frequency, or performance, is neces- 
sarily limited by capacity, but capacity is not 
adequately indicated by performance. 

Performance is affected by many psychologi- 
cal factors which are quite unrelated to the 
physiological capacity of the nervous system to 
respond and to recuperate. Kinsey notes these 
factors in a paragraph found on pages 227-29 
of Sexual Behavior in the Human Male.* 


The decline in sexual activity of the older male 
is partly, and perhaps primarily, the result of a 
general decline in physical and physiologic ca- 
pacity. It is undoubtedly affected also by psycho- 
logical fatigue, a loss of interest in repetition of 
the same sort of experience, an exhaustion of the 
possibilities for exploring new techniques, new 
types of contacts, new situations. Evidence of this 
is to be found in mumerous cases of older males 
whose frequencies had dropped materially until 
they met new partners, adopted new sexual tech- 
niques, or embraced totally new sources of out- 
let. Under new situations, their rates materially 
tise, to drop again, howcver, within a few 
months, or in a year or two, to the old level. 


5 Kinsey, op. cit. 
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How much of the over-all decline in the rate 
for the older male is physiologic, how much is 
based on psychologic situations, how much is 
based on the reduced avaiiability of contacts, and 
how much is, among educated people, dependent 
upon preoccupation with other social or business 
functions in the professionally most active pe- 
riod of the male's life, it is impossible to say at 
the present time. 

Sexual performance is higher in adolescence 
than at a later age as a result of several psycho- 
logical factors. First, adolescence is the period 
at which sexual curiosity is at its peak. Ac- 
cording to the data, on the average the highest 
peak of performance comes only a year or so 
after the boy has reached sexual maturity. Curi- 
osity resulting from the fact that he has about 
him a new capacity which is exciting and exhil- 
arating results in a high frequency of mastur- 
bation. Many times at this age sexual function- 
ing has the same meaning as a new toy. It is 
something to try out, experiment with, and 
enjoy. 

Second, I also suspect if we had the facts 
we would find that many adolescent boys ex- 
pericnce i good many non-sexual physiologic 
tensiovs such as may result from worry, fear, 
or frustration which result in erections. These 
in turn lead to sexual experimentation. 

Adolescence is the period at which in some 
respects the nervous system is probably most 
responsive to hormonal secretions. This respon- 
siveness of course does determine capacity, and 
it also means that the adolescent boy experi- 
ences many erections because his neural mecha- 
nism responds readily to stimulation. He has 
erections at times when he has not been excited 
by specifically sexual stimuli. The probable rea- 
son, as indicated above, is tHat tensions pro- 
duced by various frustrations are communicated 
to the nervous system and in turn produce 
erections and a desire for release. It is a very 
common experience for boys to find themselves 
with erections upon waking in the morning, and 
at other times during the day when they have 
not been excited by the common sexual stimuli. 
For example, a boy may find he has an erection 
sitting in class at school or while driving an 
automobile. This may be the result of an in- 
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capacity of the newly activated neural parts to 
assort stimuli and channel them to the affectors 
to which they will later be channelled. Thus, 
the boy may respond to a variety of tensions 
and stimuli with an erection. 

This might explain the spontaneous discovery 

of masturbation. Erections and feelings of ten- 
sion direct the boy’s attention toward his geni- 
tals. He engages in genital play, discovers mas- 
turbation, and accepts it as a quick, pleasurable 
way of releasing tensions. This may be one 
kind of sex drive, but I suspect hardly the 
kind most people have in mind as they use the 
term. 
Possibly sexually high performers, assuming 
that they have a very responsive nervous sys- 
tem, receive more pleasure from sexual activity 
and have therefore stepped up their perform- 
ance. Even so, they still may not be performing 
up to their full sexual capacity. 

Another factor conditioning the level of per- 
formance at any age is opportunity. Opportunity 
will affect the figures for any kind of sexual 
behavior. Certainly no one can have intercourse 
or homosexual experience if he has no partner 
with whom he can engage in these activities. 

I believe that one of the reasons for the 
higher rate of orgasm frequency of adolescent 
boys as compared with adolescent girls is the 
physical formation and availability of the gen- 
ital organs of the two sexes. It is easier for 
a boy to have his attention drawn to his gen- 
itals than it is for a girl. The penis is often 
erect and tense. It is easy to manipulate, and 
pleasure from manipulation comes quickly and: 
easily. Why should not boys masturbate more 
than girls and so run up the male frequency 
of sexual outlet in adolescence? 

Also is it not entirely possible that the de- 
cline in frequency of masturbation in males 
may be due, to quote Kinsey,® in part to “psy- 
chological fatigue, a loss of interest in repe- 
tition of the same sort of experience, an ex- 
haustion of the possibilities for exploring new 
techniques, new types of contacts, new situa- 
tions.” May it not be due to “preoccupation 
with other social or business functions” in the 
male's life? This explanation might just as 

* Kinsey, op. cit., p. 227. 
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easily be applied to masturbation as intercourse. 
It would explain the decline of a psychological 
sex drive but would give no clue as to what 
had happened to the individual’s physical ca- 
pacity for sexual response. 

Kinsey's data show that for single males the 
frequency of sexual outlet decline and ap- 
proaches the level of single females in middle 
age.’ It does not necessarily follow that the 
capacity of the male for sexual experience has 
been changed as markedly, nor disprove the 
possibility of a much different performance if 
different psychological conditions existed. I 
would expect if the actual circumstances were 
known that few middle or upper class persons 
ate living very close to their physical sexual 
capacities. The real limitation to performance is 
absorption in non-sexual pursuits, and with 
many married couples their lack of interest in 
each other, or other psychological attitudes 
which erect barriers to the use of sex. 

We are now in a position to define the third 
component, sex drive. In fact it has already 
been defined. Sex drive seems to be very 
largely a psychologically conditioned compo- 
nent though, as recognized above, it is impos- 
sible to divorce psychological and physiological 
forces. Sex drive seems to vary considerably 
from individual to individual, and from time 
in the same individual, and these variations 
seem related to psychological factors. 

Kinsey implies a strong psychological basis 
for variations in the sex drive when he notes 
that some individuals who change sexual patt- 
ners or whose attitudes towards sex have been 
markedly altered may find that their sexual 
desires change greatly in middle age or later. 
We know women at the menopause may have 
greatly increased sexual desire due to a dimin- 
ished fear of possible pregnancy. We also know 
of men who, fearing age and prizing their sex- 
ual performance as an evidence of youth, ex- 
perience a strong upsurge of sexual drive and 
sometimes considerably increased performance 
in middle age and later. 

In counseling, I have found repeatedly that 
individuals who complain of a strong and/or 


1 Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1953, p. 714. 
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frequent awareness of sexual tension, and who 
feel that sexual need is a very hard thing to 
manage, are persons who have experienced 
much frustration and tension in their lives. I 
have also thought the converse to be true. Sup- 
port for this belief is found in the case his- 
tories of psychiatrists and also in research which 
shows that the sexually promiscuous person is 
often a conflict-ridden or a psychologically mal- 
adjusted person. 


I have also talked with a good many ado- ~ 


lescent boys who certainly appear virile, physi- 
cally strong, very vigorous, and well above the 
average in stamina and general physical drive. 
Yet these same boys often declare that they ex- 
perience no real difficulty in handling their sex 
drive, These young men are ordinarily persons 
who are satisfied, accepted, achieving, and 
happy. They are, in short, relatively free from 
conflict and tension, and therefore find their 
sex drive of manageable proportions. 

The distinction I have drawn in the last two 
paragraphs I would not assert to be universally 
true. But if it is frequently true, and if the 
observations made about the effects of psycho- 
logical circumstances on the sex drive are valid, 
we would have to say that adolescence is not nec- 
essarily the peak of sexual drive for anyone. 
The time for this peak may vary greatly from 
person to person. 

The way in which the distinction between 
drive, capacity, and performance operates in 
individual situations may be illustrated through 
a contrast provided by two case histories. These 
involve two young men with whom I have 
worked, M1 is twenty-one years and seven 
months of age; M2 twenty years and six 
months old. 

M1 has been very active sexually. He mastur- 
bated during adolescence at times from seven 
to ten times a week. He has had intercourse 
with twenty partners, several of them with 
high frequencies and over a fairly long period 
of time. He still uses masturbation, sometimes 
daily, though not often of late. He has talked 
considerably about the strength of his sex drive 
which he feels is considerably above the av- 
erage. 

M2 has used masturbation since he was about 
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thirteen, but with a frequency of no more than 
three or four times a week except that his 
capacity for multiple orgasms runs up the total 
number of outlets. He has had intercourse with 
four persons but with three on one occasion 
only. The fourth one was his partner on three 
occasions, all within a two-week period. Mas- 
turbation has now dropped to a frequency of 
about twice a month. His comment is that he 
does not have a particularly strong sex drive, 
and his sex pattern would seem to bear this 
out. At least it does not impel him to perform 
anywhere near his capacity. 

M2, however, has a marked capacity for sex- 
ual response. During his twentieth year he says 
he is able to reach ten orgasms in thirty min- 
utes, and has a verified performance of thirteen 
orgasms in one hour during that same year. 
These were attained in masturbation rather than 
in intercourse. 

M1, apprised of M2’s performance, com- 
mented, “I couldn’t begin to touch it.” This 
er a ae a ee ae ee 
formers. 

Here, then, we have a situation in which 
M2, who probably has a much higher sexual 
capacity than M1, definitely seems to have a 
lower sex drive than M1. 

Stiil another boy, age twenty-two, rates his 
sex drive as not pressing, as easily manageable. 
He reports that he has achieved ten orgasms 
in an hour by masturbation, but he reports a 
performance record considerably below many 
other boys who rate their sex drive much - 
stronger than he does. These same boys even 
though they have a higher orgasm frequency 
feel definitely that they lack the capacity to 
reach his level of performance. 

As a final illustration to show the confusion 
existing between performance, capacity, and 
drive, let us draw an analogy between sexual 
expression and chinning.* If we had data 
graphed showing the frequency with which 
chinning occurred in males, we would doubtless 
have a curve very much like the one showing 
male sexual outlet through masturbation de- 

* A gymnastic exercise in which an individual hanging 
from a bar raises his body by flexing his arms until he 
brings his chin level with the bar. 
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veloped by Dr. Kinsey. It would be at its peak 
in the teen years and soon after that it would 
drop sharply. If we had such a graph and it was 
interpreted as many have interpreted Dr. Kin- 
sey’s data, we would assume that the high fre- 
quency represented “‘a chinning drive” and that 
chinning was most frequent in adolescence be- 
cause the physical drive for chinning was at its 
peak at that age. A rapid drop in frequency 
would be interpreted as a weakening in the 
physiological drive to chin. Individual varia- 
tions in chinning frequency would be regarded 
as the result of differences induced by body 
physiology in the strength of “the chinning 
drive.” 

We would not interpret these data on chin- 
ning in this way because we do not acknowl- 
edge the existence of a “drive to chin.” But are 
we on sure ground with our present concepts 
about the “sex drive’? Would we be more 
nearly correct if we spoke of the “drive for 
expression through sex” rather than the “sex 
drive” ? 

For persons wishing to pursue this discussion 
further, it will be interesting to read Chapter 
18, “Hormonal Factots in Sexual Response”’ in 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Female.® Here 
Dr. Kinsey brings together research data in- 
tended to show the effect of the hormones on 
sexual behavior in both sexes. This chapter has 
to do very largely with the effects of castration 
on sexual behavior and the consquent supposed 
alteration of hormonal balance in the body. So 
far as differentiating between the effect of hor- 
mones on drive and on capacity, no clear pic- 
ture emerges. Such evidence as is presented is 

almost all in terms of performance. Some indi- 
cations are found that even though capacity 


® Kinsey, op. cit. 


dropped, in some cases drive might be increased 
due to psychological factors. 

It should be noted that none of the evidence 
showing a change in the frequency of sexual 
activity has been related in any way to a change 
in sexual capacity. By the very nature of the 
situation, it could not be, yet it does raise inter- 
esting questions, If a person’s rate of sexual 
activity remains the same after castration, has 
his capacity remained unchanged? If intercourse 
frequency drops from two experiences a week 
before castration to one a week after, what pro- 
portion of capacity does each of the percentages 
represent? Might it not be that after castra- 
tion an increased drive, but a decreased capacity, 
would make a lesser performance a more re- 
markable feat than the performance level which 
prevailed before castration? 

If the point of view advanced in this article 
is correct, then our sex education programs 
should stress the creation of attitudes and in- 
sights rather than the accumulation of physio- 
logical facts and information about reproduc- 
tion. We would look to the values held by an 
individual, to the kind of relationships in which 
he is involved, and to the cultural values and 
pressures he experiences as the determining 
factors in the kind and extent of his sexual 
behavior. 

Patterns of sexual behavior would seem 
much more modifiable than when they are as- 
summed to be determined by an overpowering, 
unchanging physiological drive. In counseling, 
sexual problems would become even more 
closely related to the total behavior pattern and 
personality of the individual than they are now. 
In short, the concept makes sexual behavior 
ptimarily a psychological rather than a physi- 
cal matter. 





"In the age to which I look forward, the parent will be ambitious to leave bis child not a 
large store of worldly wealth, but a good heredity, physical and mental... .”’ (Norman Haire, 
Biologist, quoted in Anthology on Family Controversy and Discord, by Leonard Wilensky) 
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Transference and the Marriage Counselor* 


_ ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


IN the field of counseling generally, the term 
“transference” is used in two ways. Strictly 
speaking, transference is defined as the client's 
transfer of emotional reactions to the counselor 
from other persons who have figured im- 
portantly in his life. Thus defined, transference 
may be seen as an inappropriate reaction. How- 
ever, the term is also used more broadly to refer 
to all emotions which the client feels toward 
the counselor. This paper is concerned with 
both types of transference. 

Much attention has been devoted to trans- 
ference by many of the counseling professions, 
especially by psychoanalytically-oriented psy- 
chiatry and social casework. However, marriage 
counselors include very few orthodox Freudians 
and have paid relatively little attention to the 
emotional aspects of the client-counselor rela- 
tionship. Rather, attention has been focused on 
the husband-wife relationship in which the 
client is involved. 

The purpose of this paper is not to deny that 
the husband-wife relationship is the proper 
concern of marriage counseling but to’ suggest 
that (1) transference occurs especially fre- 
quently in marriage counseling; when it does 
so, (2) it has important consequences for the 
counseling process (3) which should be dealt 
with by the counselor (4) although there are 
serious difficulties in doing so. 

THE PREVALENCE OF TRANSFERENCE 

The client is involved in multiple roles, now 
and jn the past. The types of behavior which 
he has manifested in these roles provide the 
repertoire of available behaviors which the 
counseling situation will tend to call into play. 
Since counseling is a face-to-face situation, it 
will especially evoke role behaviors from other 
ptimary relationships, such as those of friend, 
parent-child, sibling, or lover. 


* Revised version of presentation to the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors at East Lansing, Michigan, 
April 28, 1957. 
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The age and sex composition of the client- 
counselor dyad has much to do with determin- 
ing the type of transference most likely to 
occur. If the clients of the Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia may be taken as representative, 
the typical marriage counseling client is a 
young wife.» Since the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors is composed primarily 
of males, we may take the male counselor- 
young female client combination as the proto- 
type for our analysis, recognizing that other 
combinations will present different problems. 

In the male counselor-female client relation- 
ship, the roles of same-sex friend and sibling 
are excluded, leaving the chief possible bases for 
transference (disregarding the brother-sister 
role) as either the father-daughter or the lover 
role. 

Transference from the father-daughter role 
is presumably more likely when the counselor is 
substantially older than the client. The authori- 
tative status of the counselor as an expert to 
whom the client comes for help also tends to 
help her perceive him as a father figure, re- 
gardless of the age combination. 

However, certain distinctive characteristics of 
the marriage counseling situation encourage 
transference of the lover role. In the first place, 
the intimacy of the content of marriage counsel- 
ing normally surpasses that which characterizes 
father-daughter conversations. Dubbé found 
that of all four parent-child combinations, the 
father-daughter relationship least often involves 
discussion of sexual matters.? Yet one’s love 
life and sexual experiences are indispensable 
gtist for the mill in marriage counseling and 
tend to shift the client’s perception of the 
counselor from father to lover. 

In ‘the second place, the client usually has 


1 Emily H. Mudd, The Practice of Marriage Counseling, 
New York: Association Press, 1951, pp. 91-2. 

* Marvin C. Dubbé, ‘“‘What Teen-Agers Can't Tell 
Parents and Why,’’ The Coordinater, 4 (March, 1956), 
Pp. 3-7. 
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important emotional needs which her husband 
is failing to meet. The very inadequacies of 
her marriage which have motivated her to seek 
counseling also leave her with a sense of emo- 
tional deprivation and a lack of being appreci- 
ated. Given these emotional hungers, she is in 
danger of falling in love with her counselor as 
a new man in her life. Like other new loves 
based on inner needs, this is apt to be a ro- 
mantic fantasy affair in which the client projects 
onto the counselor all the hopes which have 
been disappointed by her husband. Indeed the 
very requirements of the counselor role make 
him appear to fulfill these hopes—whereas the 
husband is unsympathetic, critical, and perhaps 
even brutal, the counselor understands how the 
client feels and listens sympathetically to her 
recital of her troubles. 

This is not to say that every client falls madly 
in love with her counselor but that the stronger 
the wife’s unmet emotional needs, the more 
comparable the client and counselor's ages, and 
the more the counselor happens to fulfill the 
client’s ideal image of a marital partner, the 
greater will be the likelihood of the develop- 
ment of strong emotional involvement. 

While we have predicted that the most com- 
mon form of transference involves the develop- 
ment of positive feelings, what about the client’s 
husband? Orthodox Freudians have shied away 
from contact between the counselor and the 
client’s marital partner on the grounds that this 
would disastrously complicate the transference 
problems. Marriage counselors, by contrast, have 
stressed the value of having the same person 
counsel both of the partners involved in a 
marital relationship. And new transference 
problems have inevitably resulted. 

Insofar as he is aware that his wife is emo- 
tionally attracted to the counselor, the husband’s 
most likly feeling for the counselor is one of 
rivalry and resentment. Even if the wife has 
shown no concrete signs of emotional involve- 
ment, the triangular situation of husband-wife- 
counselor tends to evoke old feelings of jealousy 
and rivalry and suspicion in the husband. He 
may be expected to wonder what his wife has 
been saying to the counselor and to resent the 
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fact that she has been disclosing the intimate 
aspects of their married life to another man. 

Of course, the wife may similarly fear the 
criticisms her husband has been making of her 
to the counselor. So both partners are likely to 
compete against each other for the counselor's 
favor and to subject the counselor to a cross 
fire of powerful emotions. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF TRANSFERENCE 


What effects do the occurrence of such strong 
feelings—positive and negative—have on the 
course of the marriage counseling program? 

If the transference takes the form of a posi- 
tive father-daughter relationship, it is likely to 
intensify the tendency of the client to see the 
counselor as an authority figure whom she ex- 
pects to make decisions for her. Her overde- 
pendence will interfere with the actively 
collaborative relationship between client and 
counselor which is desirable for working with 
essentially normal problems. The danger for 
the counselor here is to allow himself to be 
flattered into adopting an authoritarian ap- 
proach which reinforces the client’s overde- 
pendence on him. 

Far more troublesome, however, are the com- 
plications which arise when the client comes 
to look upon the counselor as a new lover. 
Here the client comes to depend on the coun- 
selor not for making decisions so much as for 
emotional gratification. In finding (or hoping 
to find) her emotional needs met through the 
counselor, her attention shifts away from her 
relationship to her husband which should be 
the primary focus of marriage counseling. 

__ As the husband becomes aware of his wife's 
new romance, his jealousy is less likely to 
strengthen the marriage than to terminate his 
own counseling. At least his relationship to 
the counselor is likely to be strained by suspi- 
cion and mistrust, regardless of whether the 
counselor reciprocates the wife's love. Essen- 
tially the husband and the counselor are placed 
in a situation where they are competing for 
the wife's affection, at least in her mind if not 
in actuality. This is the type of marital triangle 
which many marriage counseling clients are pre- 
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cisely trying to extricate themselves from—out 
of the frying pan into the fire! Perhaps the 
conditions for this development are ripest pre- 
cisely when the husband has just had an extra- 
marital affair. Not that the wife is now con- 
sciously trying to retaliate in kind—tit for tat 
—but that she has become so disillusioned with 
her husband as to be especially impressionable 
in contact with the counselor's apparent virtue. 

The tragedy is that so few clients can marty 
their counselars! While a wife may temporarily 
enjoy her new romance, the impossibility of 
maintaining and fulfilling the desired affectional 
relationship means that only disappointment 
and frustration can lie ahead. Just as the wife's 
emotional dependence on the counselor diverts 
her attention from the task of marital recon- 
struction, so the dawning realization of the un- 
attainability of the counselor leads to a feeling 
of disillusionment with him which threatens 
the continuation of her counseling. After all, if 
he has spurned her overtures, why should she 
continue to come to him? 

If the counselor is married (as most marriage 
counselors are), the client is likely to be thrown 
into further emotional turmoil by the guilt feel- 
ings which arises from her awareness of being 
attracted to a married man. Perhaps especially 
if she is complaining about her husband’s 
adultery, her own extramarital involvement with 
the counselor will be anxiety-producing. Again 
she may terminate counseling in order to escape 
the reproachments of her own superego. 

In short, the consequences of transferring the 
lover role to the counselor are likely to be 
distraction, confusion, and termination—all of 
them impediments to therapeutic progress. 


THE HANDLING OF TRANSFERENCE 


Most marriage counselors would agree that 
transference is a nuisance and something to be 
minimized as much as possible. The disagree- 
ment comes over how this is best accomplished. 

Some counselors believe it is unwise to deal 
with the issue openly. For example, Dean John- 
son of the Menninger Foundation speaks with 
approval of a trainee whose response to a 
client’s offer of morning coffee was the state- 
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ment that he did not like coffee at that time of 
day.® 

The disagreement here is not over the objec- 
tive to be attained but over the means to be 
employed. The objective is what Parsons calls 
the “denial of reciprocity.”* That is, it is es- 
sential for the counselor to extricate himself 
from the emotional trap which the client has 
laid for him—that is, not to reciprocate the 
expression of affection which the client has 
made through her offer of coffee. 

The crucial question is how to get the client 
(1) to recognize that her overture has been 
rejected (2) without feeling that she herself 
has been rejected by the counselor. There is a 
considerable danger that avoidance reactions 
will not be communicated successfully to the 
client. If the counselor expresses a distaste for 
morning coffee, the client may seek an afternoon 
appointment or offer a substitute token of her 
affection. Worse yet, she may wonder whether 
the counselor was expressing disapproval of her 
gesture or not—producing a state of tension in 
her mind which will absorb her mental ener- 
gies until the puzzle is solved. 

The advantage of dealing openly with trans- 
ference is that it avoids such ambiguities and 
delays. To confront the client with a statement 
of the tricks which her feelings have been play- 
ing on her is not easy. Because of the social 
disapproval of extramarital affairs, the client's 
resistance to accepting an open statement of her 
seductiveness is likely to be high. She is likely 
to feel that the counselor is simultaneously ac- 
cusing her of immorality and rejecting her as 
unworthy. Hence the counselor must emphasize 
that he understands why the client has made her 
gesture at the same time that he cannot allow 
himself to become entangled in it. He must 
make clear his acceptance of the client as a per- 
son despite his inability to accept her as a girl 
friend. He will then be in a position to shift 
her attention back to her husband as the re- 


* Dean Johnson, ‘‘Emotional Aspects of the Client-Coun- 
selor Relationship in Marriage Counseling,’’ an unpublished 
address to the American Association of Marriage Counselors 
at East Lansing, Michigan, April 28, 1957. 

“Talcott Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family Socialization 
and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Mlinois: Free Press, 1955, 
p. 40 
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source to be cultivated for emotional gratifica- 
tion. 

This type of confrontation requires extraor- 
dinary skill and finessé, Indeed there is probably 
no aspect of counseling which is more diffi- 
cult since it involves the counselor's own feel- 
ings so extensively. Nevertheless, the open 
recognition of what the client has been covertly 
attempting to involve the counselor in seems 
to be the best way to clear the air between them 
and enable them to get down to business. 

Whenever the transference takes the form 
of the parent-child relationship, the problem of 
confrontation is easier. Many clients will be 
pleasantly surprised to learn that they are not 
supposed to look upon the counselor as a 
source of authority. 

When dealt with openly, transference can 
contribute positively to the counseling process 
for it offers an insight into the way in which 
the client operates in interpersonal relationships 
—an insight which can be interpreted to the 
client. Frequently the type of reaction ex- 
pressed by the client to the counselor recapitu- 
lates the manner in which she fell in love with 
her husband or reacted to her own father. The 


interpretation of transference thus becomes a 
means to helping the client understand herself 
and how she operates in love relationships. 
Such self-insight is a valuable point of depar- 
ture for the improvement of the client’s inter- 
personal competence. — 


COUNTER- TRANSFERENCE 


So far we have acted as though the only 
problem for the marriage counselor is one of 
choosing what technique he will use in dealing 
with transference. But counselors are human 
too, and not invulnerable to entangling emo- 
tional alliances. Certainly the most difficult prob- 
lem for the counselor to deal with is not the 
client’s feelings (transference) but his own 
reactions to those feelings (counter-transfer- 
ence). 

If the client falls in love with the counselor, 
her attitudes begin to be felt by him. The. nor- 
mal human reaction is to reciprocate any role 
played by the second person in an interpersonal 
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relationship. Hence the client’s romance puts 
pressure on the counselor to fall in love with 
her. 

We may expect the counselor to find it espe- 
cially difficult to refrain from reciprocating the 
client’s love if (1) he is unmarried, (2) he is 
unhappily married, or (3) his dating prior to 
marriage was confined to so few partners that 
he never became satiated with playing the field.* 
But we should not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that any counselors, no matter how happily 
married, et cetera, are completely immune to the 
temptation to fall in love with those clients 
whom they find unusually attractive—physically 
and/or emotionally. In the first place, it is 
always gratifying to the ego to find that other 
people think we are wonderful. And there is 
considerable cross-cultural evidence for a world- 
wide tendency for men to fall in love with 
more than one woman and, where socially 
sanctioned, to acquire more than one wife.* 
The fact that subsequent wives tend to be 
younger than the first means that middle-aged 
or even elderly counselors are not immune to 
falling in love with young clients (although the 
latter may be less apt to fall for them!). 

Most ego-flattering of all is the love which 
the client develops for the counselor as a per- 
son. Somewhat easier for the counselor to cope 
with is the situation where the client's positive 
feelings are simply transferred from her rela- 
tionship to other persons. Unless the counselor 
recognizes the inappropriateness of the warm 
feelings which the client is lavishing on him, 
he may misread her attentions as evidence of 
sudden therapeutic success. 

In view of the greater ease of denying re- 
ciprocity to the client’s transferred or pseudo- 
feelings, it is useful for counselors to develop 
a habit of suspecting such literal transference 
in the client's expressions. In leaning over back- 
ward to detect transference, the counselor will 
be able to seize on the pseudo-aspects whenever 
they exist. The worst pitfall of all is for the 

* Robert ©. Blood, Jr., Anticipating Your Marriage, 
Glencoe, Hlinois: The Free Press, 1955, p. 156. 


® George P. Murdock, Social Structure, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949, p. 28. . 
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counselor to reciprocate a pseudo-fecling as 
though it were really an emotional response to 
him as such. 

But we have noted that client feelings are 
not always positive. When the client transfers 
negative feelings to the counselor, interpreta- 
tion to the client becomes the easiest way for 
the counselor to avoid the threat to his ego 
involved in being directly attacked. If the 
counselor can show the client that his hostility is 
simply being misdirected toward the counselor, 
that “‘you don’t really hate me,” the counselor’s 
ego is intact. 

Somewhat more difficult to cope with (but 
still less dangerous than client romances) is the 
genuine hostility which clients sometimes ex- 
ptess toward their counselor. Often this is a 
reflection of the client’s resistance to change, 
of his anxiety in the face of the counselor's 
challenge to his habit patterns. Such hostility 
threatens to eventuate in termination of the 
therapeutic relationship, the ultimate act of 
aggression which the client can commit. If the 
counselor reciprocates the hostility, termination 
is inevitable. If he fails to deal with it, it will 
constitute a barrier to the client's receptiveness 
to the counselor’s contribution to the thera- 
peutic process. Again the task of the counselor 
is to help the client to recognize, understand, 
and control his feelings toward the counselor. 


It may be helpful to diagram the four types _ 


of transference we have just been discussing. 
In general, we would expect the “threaten- 
ing” feelings to be especially dangerous (in the 
sense of being most liable to be reciprocated) in 
same-sex client-counselor situations. Similarly 
we would expect counter-transference of the 
tempting, seductive feelings to be most danger- 


ous in cross-sex client-counselor relationships. 
But these are theoretical generalizations. In 
actual marriage counseling situations, all sorts 
of transference and counter-transference can and 
do occur. Indeed it is by no means impossible 
for the same client at different times or even at 
the same time to express both positive and nega- 
tive feelings for the counselor. The value of 
this theoretical analysis should be to sensitize 
the counselor to those particular emotionally 
charged circumstances likely to be found most 
frequently and to be most difficult for him to 


cope with. 


THE PREVENTION OF COUNTER- 
TRANSFERENCE 


Because counter-transference can wreck not 
only a counseling case but a counseling career, 
it may be helpful to suggest some possible 
means of minimizing this danger. 


Training 

One of the purposes of training in marriage 
counseling is to develop a professional approach 
to counseling which will enable the counselor to 
maintain the proper controls over himself and 
the client in the counseling relationship. Per- 
sonal counseling or psychotherapy for the trainee 
will help him to understand himself and to 
cope with his tendencies to reciprocate love 
and hate. 


Confrontation 
The process of confronting the client with an 
explicit recognition of transference helps the 
counselor as well as the client. When the wife's 
seductiveness is interpreted by the counselor, 


FIGURE I. TYPES OF TRANSFERENCE ENCOUNTERED BY THE COUNSELOR 








Source of feeling 


Impact on Counselor's Ego 
i Tempting 





Transferred from other situations 


pseudo-hate pseudo-love . 





Developed in this situation 





hate .. love 
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his verbalization not only supports the client's 
superego but his own. When transference is 
dealt with openly, both client and counselor 
can learn to control the temptations they have 
secretly felt. 
Supervision 

No matter how well trained and experienced 
a counselor becomes, he never ceases to be a 
human being, subject to the possibility of 
human failings. The intimacy of the marriage 
counseling relationship creates a need for rein- 
forcing the counselor’s understanding and con- 
trol of himself through regular supervision and/ 
or consultation about his cases. Where institu- 
tional superiors or colleagues are not available 
for this purpose, laymen with an intelligent 
understanding of counseling can serve the pur- 
pose. What is needed is a third person who 
can be sensitive to the client-counselor rela- 
tionship and whose very “‘preseace” as a dis- 


cussant of cases can setve as guardian of the 
public conscience. The knowledge that a regular 
supervisory conference is in the offing acts as 
a powerful additional reinforcement to the 
counselor's professional code. 

Nevertheless, the function of supervision is 
not simply one of social control. More im- 
portantly, the supervisor can help the counselor 
to talk about his counter-transference feelings. 
Ventilating such feelings frees the counselor's 
energies so that he can relate more therapeuti- 
cally to the client in the next interview without 
worrying about whether he is going to control 
his counter-transference. 

On those rare occasions when the supervisory 
session fails to result in a “working through” 
of the counter-transference feelings, the super- 
visor may help the counselor to arrive at a dis- 
interested decision to refer the client to another 
counselor. 





Marriage Trends by 


An increasing proportion of the working 
population in the United States is or has been 
married. Among employed men at ages twenty- 
five to thirty-four, the proportion ever married 
rose to 84 per cent in 1957; it was 74 per cent 
in 1940. To a large extent, this probably re- 
flects the favorable economic conditions of re- 
cent years. 

With the exception of farmers, every major 
occupational group has shared in the increase 
in marriages among men. The greatest increases 
have occurred among men in occupations which 
formerly had the lowest marriage rates: farm 
laborers and foremen. Interestingly enough, the 
difference between the occupations with the 
highest (managers, officials, and proprieters) 
and the lowest (farm laborers) proportion has 
diminished. 

Even at ages forty-five and over, only 80 per 
cent of farm laborers have been married. Men 
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Occupational Class 

in the professions and in clerical jobs have rela- 
tively low marriage rates at younger ages while 
they are establishing themselves in their careers, 
but later in life their marriage rates are not 
appreciably below those for employed men as 
a whole. 

Women have shown an even greater increase 
than men in the proportion ever married among 
the working population. The proportion at ages 
twenty-five to thirty-four rose from 54 per cent 
in 1940 to nearly 79 per cent in 1957. At ages 
thirty-five and over, seven out of every eight 
employed women are or have been married. 
Clerical and professional women still make up 
the smallest proportion of women ever married, 
although the increase in their marriage rate has 
been most pronounced. (Source: Statistical 
Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Volume 39, January, 1958, pp. 6-8) 
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Marriage Counseling in Britain Today 


DAVID R. MACE 
Drew University 


O UTSIDE the United States, marriage coun- 
seling services have undoubtedly developed 
further in Britain than anywhere else. Indeed, 
in many parts of the world the tendency in pro- 
viding new services is to follow the British 
rather than the Ametican pattern. This choice 
is dictated not necessarily by what is considered 
to be best, but by what is considered to be 
practicable. 

A number of Americans have in recent years 
been able to visit Britain and to see something 
of its marriage counseling program. Many, how- 
ever, have not had this opportunity. And even 
some who have visited marriage guidance cen- 
ters in Britain have not grasped the full sig- 
nificance of the differences they have en- 
countered. 

It seems desirable, therefore, that some inter- 
pretation of the British situation should be 
attempted for Americans engaged in this pro- 
fessional field. Since I had some share in initi- 
ating the services in Britain,) and have also 
become thoroughly familiar during the past 
eight years with the marriage counseling move- 
ment in the United States, it may be that by 
attempting this task of interpretation I can make 
a useful contribution to international under- 
standing and co-operation. 

It must be made clear at the outset that the 
difference between marriage counseling in the 
two countries is in no sense ideological. The 
basic principles and objectives are very much 
the same on both sides of the Atlantic. Indeed, 
it is remarkable how the same essential patterns, 
' with sometimes striking similarities in detail, 
have emerged quite independently in both 
countries. 

The differences are, in fact, apparently all 
created by environmental factors. These would 
probably become quite complex if diagnosed in 

21 am indebted to Mr. Joha Wallis, Training Officer of 
the National Marriage Guidance Council, for bringing me 


thoroughly up to date on the cusrent situation, and for 
making corrections in the first draft of this article. 
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detail. There are, however, three such factors 
which seem to be particularly significant: 

1. Marriage breakdown and divorce have 
teached decidedly higher proportion in the 
U.S.A. than in Britain. 

2. The U.S.A. is a much wealthier country 
than Britain, and its citizens are accustomed 
to paying and receiving fees in connection with 
almost all services rendered. 

3. Britain is a smaller, more compact country 
with a more homogeneous population and more 
standardized patterns of social service. ° 

Bearing these three factors in mind, let us 
trace the development of marriage counseling 
in Britain. 

The real beginning was made in 1943, when 
the first marriage guidance center was opened 
in London. War stresses had greatly increased 
the incidence of marital problems, and the cen- 
ter was immediately inundated with requests 
for help. Other centers rapidly developed in 
towns and cities all over the country. By 1947, 
there were nearly one hundred local organiza- 
tions, which united to form the National Mar- 
tiage Guidance Council. 

The report of a Committee of Enquiry set 
up by the government in that same year de- 
scribed this movement as “the most striking 
civilian development of recent times.” One of 
the remarkable features of the work was that 
it had come into being almost entirely in terms 
of voluntaty service. In the entire marriage 
guidance movement, it is doubtful whether there 
were, at that time, more than a dozen paid 
workers, 

This pattern was dictated by sheer necessity. 
The idea of marriage guidance was so new that 
almost every effort to raise money to finance it 
was unavailing. If substantial financial backing 
had been considered essential, the enterprise 
could never have been launched. 

However, there is in Britain a tradition of 
voluntary social service. Enlightened people 
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offered their spare time help, and out of this 
the nucleus of a marriage counseling service 
was fashioned. Many of them were, of course, 
professional men and women. But not all were. 
And the need was so great that undue dis- 
crimination could not be exercised. 

The concept of “lay” counselors is disturb- 
ing to many American, who automatically con- 
clude that the work done by such people must 
be of a low standard. This is, however, an over- 
simplified view. Let us examine the situation 
more closely. 

In point of fact, this danger was fully realized 
in Britain from the beginning. As a safeguard, 
a very exacting process of selection was set up. 
The details were worked out by a group of 
psychiatrists who had had considerable experi- 
ence in officer and air crew selection during the 
war. Through this process, every effort was 
made to screen out applicants of unsuitable 
personality. 

By a continuation of this procedure the 
marriage counseling services have been built up 
through the years. The National Marriage 
Guidance Council has now put some seven 
hundred men and women through selection 
and training. These include both professional 
and non-professional people. The primary test 
of their fitness to do the work has been a test 
of personality, applied without discrimination 
as to their previous training and qualifications. 
It would be conceivable, for example, that a 
psychiatrist might be rejected and a housewife 
accepted. 

What this means is that, as between Britain 
and the United States, the dividing line between 
those who may and those who may not receive 
accreditation is drawn at different points. In the 
U.S.A., a professionally qualified person could 
cenceivably get into marriage counseling who on 
personality grounds would be rejected in Britain. 
In Britain a non-professional person can get 
into marriage counseling who would be rejected 
in the U.S.A. on the ground that he lacked qual- 

This policy in Britain was created by necessity 
in the first place. It would, however, soon have 
been abandoned if it had not proved satisfactory 
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in practice. As a matter of fact, it has stood the 
test of time. Standards of counseling necessarily 
vary, and the British services are by no means 
beyond improvement. However, those who have 
been in closest association with these services 
have failed to find any marked difference of 
quality between the work done by the profes- 
sional and by the lay counselors respectively. 
Working as they do side by side, in teams and 
under supervision, it should not be difficult to 
detect differences if such existed, In fact they 
have not been detected. 

This statement requires some qualification. 
A person who has already, within his profes- 
sion, been trained in counseling and gained 
experience in it, will clearly do better work 
than an untrained beginner. However, let us 
consider a group of carefully selected persons 
without previous training in counseling as such, 
some of whom are professionally qualified and 
some of whom are not. When such a group of 
people begin their training for counseling to- 
gether, the professional and non-professional 
trainees show no significant differences, either 
in the rate at which they learn, or in the level 
of skill which they ultimately reach, 

This is not a judgment lightly arrived at. It is 
based on observation of nearly seven hundred 
active counselors, handling now over ten thou- 
sand cases a year. It is based on the experience 
of eight years during which their work has been 
subject to inspection on a national basis by 
government officials, as well as by the move- 
ment’s appointed officers. It is based on the 
testimony of supervising psychiatrists who at 
first viewed the idea of lay counselors with sus- 
picion, but acknowledged after close observa- 
tion that their work was sound. 

Let us look more closely at these counselors. 
They are of above average intelligence, as 
shown by tests administered during the selection 
process. They have shown themselves, on the 
basis of psychiatric and other interviews, to pos- 
sess a high degree of maturity and of integrity, 
and to be well endowed with the personal quali- 
ties judged necessary for the making of a good 
counselor. The great majority of them are in the 
thirty-five to fifty age bracket. Practically all of 
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them have had the experience of successful mar- 
tiage and parenthood. 

The selection process, by common consent, 
has done satisfactorily what was required of it. 
Scarcely any people have come successfully 
through it who subsequently proved unsatisfac- 
tory as counselors. On the other hand, it cannot 
of course be determined how many were fe- 
jected who might in fact have done the job 
successfully. The object for which it was insti- 
tuted has, however, been achieved. Unsuitable 
people have been screened out. 

Let us now see how these counselors do 

their work. All of them (there is virtually no 
private practice of marriage counseling in Brit- 
ain—or anywhere else outside the United States, 
for that matter) are attached to local Marriage 
Guidance Councils, of which there are today 
about eighty in England and Wales, with a 
further six in Scotland. No local organization 
will be recognized nationally unless it has a 
minimum of two counselors, representing both 
sexes, who have successfully survived the two- 
day selection process and completed the basic 
training course. The course covers the same gen- 
eral areas as are prescribed by the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors. By Ameri- 
can standards it is, however, quite brief—a total 
of forty-eight hours of class work. A more ex- 
haustive coverage of the field would certainly be 
desirable, but with available facilities this is 
the best that can be insisted upon at the present 
time. 
It might be more accurate to describe this 
course as orientation. The in-service training is 
considered to be the real process by which a 
counselor develops his skill. The system requires 
that all counselors shall work as a team. They 
meet regularly (normally every two weeks) for 
case conferences. The beginning counselor, as 
well as being under the supervision of a psy- 
chiatrist who is known as the “regional tutor,” 
is also “paired” with an experienced counselor 
with whom he discuse<s his cases and to whom 
he takes his problems. 

The counsc:or is expected to give to his local 
center a minimum of one three-hour session each 
week, The average is actually two sessions per 
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week, and some counselors give as many as four 
or five. By the time the new counselor has com- 
pleted at least a year on probation, and has 
handled some thirty to forty relatively simple 
cases, he becomes due for what is called “assess- 
ment.” This involves an investigation carried 
out by an officer of the National Council who 
spends all his time in this work. He visits the 
local center, interviews the counselor to be 
assessed, goes through his case records, and talks 
confidentially with his colleagues. If the coun- 
selor’s work is judged to be entirely satisfactory, 
the probation period is considered over. If the 
work is unsatisfactory, he may be asked to with- 
draw from the service. If the matter is in doubt, 
the probation period is extended for another 
year. 

The counselor has not, however, completed 
his training. The whole service is based delib- 
erately on the concept that all counselors are 
continuously in training. No counselor ever 
works alone. Through the experience of team- 
work, it is expected that skills will be improv- 
ing all the time. 

At this point it is necessary to introduce the 
consultants, These are professional men and 
women who have agreed to serve the local Mar- 
riage Guidance Center in an advisory capacity. 
No center is permitted to operate until it has 
secured its team of consultants in medicine 
(several specialties are usually represented), 
psychiatry, law, and religion. 

The relationship of the consultants to the 
counselors is not nominal. The former play a 
close supportive role toward the latter. A good 
deal of the counselor's basic training is designed 
to clarify for him the limits of his competence, 
and to teach him to make good referrals to more 
experienced counselors and to consultants. Once 
a month, in the case discussions, one or other of 
the consultants is present with the group of 
counselors. The counselor, as he gains confi- 
dence, is able to handle more and more of his 
cases himself, with guidance from the consult- 
ant, and without the necessity of referral. Yet 
he knows that if he gets into difficulties the 
consultant will take over. 

The consultants also give their advisory serv- 
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ices voluntarily, regarding their work as service 
to the movement, They know that the volume 


of need for marriage counseling is far greater - 


than they alone could ever meet, and they are 
glad to help train a body of counselors who will 
help to fill the gap. 

Counseling interviews are normally timed to 
take one hour. The number of interviews given 
to any case is determined by counselor and client 
together. It is usual for the counselor to see 
husband and wife in separate interviews. The 
general practice is to work mainly with one 
partner, keeping the other in the picture and 
encouraging his or her co-operation and under- 
standing. Where the circumstances require it, ar- 
rangements are made for the other spouse to 
work with a different counselor. As yet no 
experiments have been made in group counsel- 
ing for married couples. In premarital work, 
however, group methods have been found to 
be so successful that they have been developed 
on a large scale. 

No fees are charged, but a contribution to 
the work is usually made when the client is 
invited to do so. This does not cover costs. The 
remainder is met by contributions from inter- 
ested individuals and organizations, and by 
modest government and municipal grants. The 
cost of operating the entire nation-wide service 
is surprisingly low by American standards. 

The National Marriage Guidance Council 
carries the bulk of marriage counseling done in 
Britain.* A collateral service on a smaller scale, 
operating on closely similar lines, is offered to 
Catholics by the Catholic Marriage Advisory 
Council. In addition, there are some agencies 
which offer marriage counseling within the 
framework of social casework. All three groups 
co-operate closely with one another. 

A program of advance is currently under way 
to increase the number of counselors so as to 
deal more adequately with the existing intake, 
which has necessitated waiting lists in some city 

* To help in making its services more widely known, 
the National Marriage Guidance Council of Great Britain 
will mail a selection of literature about its work to anyone 
who sends one dollar to cover the cost of materials, packing, 
and postage. Requests for this package should be sent to 


the Council’s headquarters at 78, Duke Street, London, W. 1, 
England. 
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centers. It is estimated that to meet the full de- 
mands being made of the existing centers, the 
present number of counselors will have to be 
at least doubled. The Royal Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce, which published its re- 
port two years ago after a four-year study of the 
situation, expressed complete confidence in the 
service and called for increased government 
grants to facilitate its expansion. 

Comparisons are odious, and it is not my pur- 
pose to consider marriage counseling in Britain 
and in the United States as though they were 
competing with each other. The field of mar- 
riage counseling is too new for us to be able yet 
to see clearly the shape of things to come. A 
great deal of experimentation with different 
methods must be undertaken so that we may 
gain the widest possible experience. There is no 
need to defend any method for its own sake. 
The only criterion is whether or not it meets the 
needs which brought marriage counseling into 
existence. 

The British system, as I see it, suffers from 
several handicaps. Standards of counseling skill 
tend to be uneven, particularly while large num- 
bers of new recruits are being fed into the serv- 
ice. The availability of the individual counselor 
for service fluctuates more readily than would 
be the case if his living depended on it. The 
organization of a city center with as many as 
forty counselors coming and going on a patt- 
time basis can become quite complex. Govern- 
ment sponsorship and financial support require 
a cautious approach to the new and experi- 
mental, and a conservative treatment of contro- 
versial issues. 

The American system, on the other hand, suf- 
fers from a rigid professionalism which the 
British experiment would suggest rests upon 
false premises. In Britain virtually all marriage 
counseling is done under the direction of re- 
sponsible organizations. There are no quacks. 
The main reason is because anyone who seri- 
ously wishes to do marriage counseling may seek 
accreditation and, regardless of his qualifica- 
tions, his case will be considered. The American 
closed system, with its inflexible requirements, 


. felegates thousands who are in fact doing mar- 
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riage counseling to the outer darkness of non- 
recognition and non-accreditation. The result is 
that the public often has no reliable means of 
distinguishing, among counselors whose serv- 
ices are locally available, between the competent 
and the incompetent. 

The reaction of the public to the lay counselor 
in Britain is interesting. It is often stated by 
clients that the counselor seems “more acces- 
sible” than the professional person, who is re- 
garded as being always “busy” and therefore 
“has no time” to listen to a long story of per- 
sonal unhappiness. Clients are also much en- 
couraged by the knowledge that the counselor 
is rendering this service voluntarily. They have 
become accustomed to impersonal treatment by 
officials, and often also by professionals. By 
contrast, the fact that the counselor “is doing 
this work because he cares” is often favorably 
remarked upon. One psychiatrist who has 
worked with lay counselors is of the opinion 
that it is easier for the latter to gain a clear and 
accurate picture of the problem, because clients 
have greater hesitation about confiding com- 


pletely in a professional person than in someone 
whom they regard as “‘on their side.” These facts 
are interesting in the light of the emphasis given 
in American counseling circles to the importance 
of the fee as a basis of effective therapy. 

To the inquiring person outside both coun- 
tries, the chief merit of the British system is that 
it is inexpensive to operate. This is probably the 
main reason why cther countries are turning to 
Britain for the organizational patterns, though 
they recognize that the United States has more 
to offer in the direction of developed counsel- 
ing techniques. It is recognized that counseling 
is a time-consuming operation, and that rela- 
tively few individuals can pay at professional 
tates for the amount of time they need. Few 
governments, moreover, would be prepared to 
foot the bill for the needs of their citizens. It is 
therefore obvious that, if marriage counseling 
services are to be developed, in relatively poor 
countries, on a scale anything like commensurate 
with community needs, the use of lay counsel- 
ots, under proper safeguards, offers the only 
practicable way of doing the job. 





One Year International Courtesy Subscriptions 
to 
Marriage and Family Living 


At the 1958 Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, the Board 
of Directors authorized the creation of one year 
international courtesy subscriptions to Marriage 
and Family Living. Award of a limited number 
of these subscriptions will be made to persons 
and organizations in other countries to acquaint 
them with the purposes and programs of the 
National Council and ultimately to interest them 
and their countrymen in membership in the 
National Council on Family Relations. The sub- 
scriptions will be offered without charge and 
normally will be for one year only. Effort will 
be made to place subscriptions in all areas of 
the world. 

Awards will be made by the Editor, com- 
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petitively, upon the basis of nominations sub- 
mitted by the membership. Members are invited 
to submit nominations, beginning immediately, 
to Harold T. Christensen, Editor, Marriage and 
Family Living, Education Building, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Each nomination 
should include: (1) full name and address of 
person or organization nominated to receive 
subscription; (2) significance of the person's or 
organization's position in the family life move- 
ment in his country; (3) extent to which nomi- 
nee is apt to be able to share the Journal with 
other persons and organizations; and (4) likeli- 
hood that the courtesy subscription will result in 
the nominee’s subsequent membership in the 
National Council on Family Relations. 
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A Review of Family Research in 1957 


WINSTON EHRMANN* 
University of Florida 


THIS review is the fourth in a series." It! is ad- 
dressed primarily to students and professional 
workers who devote themselves to human rela- 
tions, but who do not have time to become or 
to remain familiar with the growing body of 
research on marriage and the family. It is for 
this reason that the discussion is about subject 
matter and findings rather than about method. 

By research is meant the systematic arrange- 
ment and examination of empirical data and 
criticisms and comments about these matters. 
The review is arbitrarily limited to dating and 
courtship, marriage, the family, marriage and 
family disorganization, and related subjects. 
References are made to specific studies on the 
American family solely to illustrate certain de- 


velopments. The inclusion or exclusion of a re- 


port is not intended as a measure of its excel- 
lence. Some omissions occur simply because a 
few numbers of the journals were not available. 
This review is primarily a bibliography with 
introductory remarks rather than a systematic and 
critical evaluation of family research. The bibli- 
ography is extensive, but it is not exhaustive. 
Since the field of family research does not have 
specific limits, the titles included in any bibli- 
ography would vary according to the criteria 
used for selection. Although the bibliography 
consists mainly of published titles for 1957, it 
also contains some for 1956 which were not 
included in the previous review. There are a 
few more entries in this year’s bibliography, 
about 270, than in the last year’s. 

The data for this review were obtained from 
an examination of research articles and reviews 
of books and monographs contained in eighty 
English language professional journals in mar- 

* Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mrs. Pessy Kaler 
for assistance in the preparation of this article. 

1 Winston Ehrmann, Reviews of Family Research for 
1954, 1955, and 1956, Marriage and Family Living, 17 


(May, 1555), pp. 169-177; 18 (May, 1936), pp. 168-176; 
and 19 (August, 1957), pp. 281-294. 
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riage and the family, sociology, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, social work, sexology, mental and social 
hygiene, eugenics, home economics, education, 
gerontology, the social sciences, and related 
areas, and from the digests of foreign language 
materials appearing in Sociological Abstracts. 
Although most family research is produced by 
American investigators, an ever increasing 
amount is being done by other nationals. 

Of the eighty journals examined for this re- 
view, the twenty-two most important sources, 
which are listed at the beginning of the bibliog- 
raphy with their abbreviations, contained seven- 
tenths of all items. Marriage and Family Living 
still retains its paramount position as the out- 
standing single reporter of family research with 
one-sixth of the bibliographical entries, but this 
proportion is not as large as it has been in the 
last four years. Almost four-tenths of all items 
in the bibliography were published in five jour- 
nals: Marriage and Family Living, Child Devel- 
opment, American Sociological Review, Social 
Forces, and Sociological Bulletin (India). 

As reflected in the bibliography, the most 
popular subjects in descending order were the 
family in history and in other cultures (VIII); 
the contemporary American family (V); disor- 
ganization (VI); counseling, education, and 
welfare (VII); marriage and divorce (IV); 
commentaries, reviews, and bibliography (1); 
sexual behavior (II); and premarriage (III). 
(Roman numerals refer to the sections of the 
bibliography.) This order is almost the same as 
last year’s with the most notable exception be- 
ing the replacing of the family (V) by the fam- 
ily in history and in other cultures in first place. 

Special acknowledgment must be made to the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund for its 
continued support of research conferences and 
publication of the proceedings and papers pre- 
sented at these conferences.? A special Family 

? See Ibid., 19 (August, 1957), p. 282. 
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Research Conference was held in Chicago in 
1956 under the joint sponsorship of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund and the Na- 
tional Council of Family Relations. With the 
exception of its regular features, the entire 
issue of Mariage and Family Living of Febru- 
aty, 1957 (Vol. 19, No. 1) is devoted to re- 
porting the papers and discussions of this Con- 
ference. The fifteen items in the bibliography 
from this issue are identified by the phrase 
“Family Research Conference.” 

The reviews and commentaries on family re- 
search are mofe numerous this year as com- 
pared to the preceding three years primarily be- 
cause of the Family Research Conference. Most 
of the papers from this Conference are sum- 
maries and appraisals of special areas, and they 
are listed under the appropriate heading in the 
bibliography. The four papers by Foote; Hill, 
Katz, and Simpson; Kephart; and Leslie, which 
are of more general interest or broader scope, 
are found in the first section of the bibliography. 
Foote (I) has devised a method for exploring 
the competence and relevancy of research. Hill, 
Katz, and Simpson (I) have developed a sys- 
tem for the codification of research in terms of 
certain criteria, including concepts, findings, 
conceptual approach, suggestions for research, 
and other items. If all research reports were 
analyzed by this method, it would be possible to 
tell what had been accomplished and also what 
theoretical gaps existed in our span of knowl- 
edge. Kephart (I) stresses the need for better 
matriage and divorce statistics and for more 
tesearch into the history of the family, cross- 
cultural comparisons, personality and expedi- 
ency in mate selection, romantic ideal, follow- 
up studies of marital prediction, and longitudi- 
nal studies of marital happiness. Although di- 
rected specifically toward the papers and discus- 
sion of the Family Research Conference, the 
criticisms of Leslie (I) are also of broader in- 
terest because they are generally applicable to 
contemporary family research, Especial attention 
is drawn to the outstanding review of Robert 
Winch (1) of marriage and the family research 
for the ten-year period 1945-1955, and to the 
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trilingual report edited by Anderson (I) of 
papers presented at the First International Sem- 
inar on the Family conducted at the UNESCO 
Institute for Social Sciences which includes re- 
ports and reviews of research in Europe and 
America. 

The investigations of Kirkpatrick and Kanin 
(II) are significant in indicating new trends in 
the investigation of dating and courtship in gen- 
etal, as well as heterosexuality in particular, in 
terms of feelings, interpersonal relations, con- 
trol of sexual behavior, and value judgments. 
Their findings include support for the formula- 
tion that exploitation and stigma lead to with- 
drawal from institutional protection with in- 
creased dependence on the pair relationship. 
One educational implication is that college girls 
should be trained in informed self-reliance. 
Reiss (II) in an examination of the treatment 
of premarital coitus in marriage and family 
texts and Ehrmann (II) in a revicw of knowns 
and unknowns in human sexual behavior in- 
dicate probable erroneous assumptions in the 
study of human sexualit; and the need for the 
investigation of th< interrelationship between 
love, sex codes of conduct, and heterosexual be- 
havior. Empathy as a process in the dating sit- 
uation is explored by Vernon and Stewart (III). 
They found that it is a function of the dating 
involvement, ranging from “just dating” to en- 
gagement, rather than the number of dates per 
month. Another significant aspect of the male- 
female relation is explored by Beigel (III) in 
a study of the evaluation of intelligence in the 
heterosexual relationship. A girl can forego 
competition on the basis of intelligence more 
easily than the male because it is not a signifi- 
cant element in the female sex role. The male, 
however, who feels insecure in his sex role often 
tries to alleviate this feeling by asserting his in- 
tellectual superiority over his intimate female 
companion. 

Studies of marriage continue to be primarily 
in terms of marital satisfaction, happiness, suc- 
cess, and adjustment utilizing refinements of 
techniques originally devised by Terman, Bur- 
gess-Cottrell, and other pioneers. From an in- 
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vestigation of marital adjustment, Bowerman 
(IV) suggests that for wives personal adjust- 
ment, although important, seems subordinate to 
or expressed through family goals, whereas for 
husbands personal-centered and family-centered 
areas seem of equal importance. Additional con- 
firmation of Terman’s theory that personality 
factors ate related to the degree of marital satis- 
faction reported by individuals comes from the 
research of Burchinal, Hawkes, and Gardner 
(TV) from a sample population that was drawn 
to a greater extent from rural areas and small 
towns than were those of Terman and later of 
Burgess and Wallin. On the other hand, Bur- 
chinal (IV) did not find confirmation of the 
hypothesis that regularity of church attendance 
is significantly related to marital satisfaction, 
although the mean difference in marital satisfac- 
tion scores were slightly higher for church mem- 
bers and for those who attended regularly. Ac- 
cording to Gianopulos and Mitchell (IV), from 
a study of marriages in which the wife was 
working, the magnitude of marital disagreement 
is in part a function of the husband’s disap- 
proval of the wife’s employment. Fears that the 
departure of children from the parental home in 
the middle years of family life will cause 
gtave difficulties is not substantiated in the study 
of Gravatt (IV). His findings have educational 
and counseling implications because the estab- 
lishment of a satisfactory relationship early in 
mafriage seems significantly related to marital 
adjustment in later life. 


In a study of married couples, Locke, Sabagh, 


and Thomes (IV) found that primary commun- 
ication and marital adjustment are correlated, 
but there is no significant relationship between 
empathy and marital adjustment, although mar- 
ried couples have high empathy scores. These 
and other of their findings may have some bear- 
ing upon the question of the relative impor- 
tance in marriage of mate selection and marital 
adjustment which needs considerably more ex- 
ploration. Previous research has shown a posi- 
tive correlation between sexual gratification and 
marital satisfaction. Wallin (IV) in an explor- 
ation of one aspect of a possible compensatory 
mechanism found that among wives with low 
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sexual gratification, the level of marital satis- 
faction of those who attended church is higher 
than those of the non-religious group; that this 
correlation is less true for the husbands; but that 
given sexual gratification, marital satisfaction is 
the same for religious and non-religious hus- 
bands and wives. 

Several studies of interfaith and interethnic 
marriages utilizing data from Philippine-Ameri- 
can, Hawaiian, American, and Canadian samples 
have made contributions to our knowledge of 
the nature of intermarriage. Locke, Sabagh, and 
Thomes (IV) in a summary of Canadian and 
American data show that the proportion of in- 
terfaith marriage of a religious group increases 
as the proportion of that group in the popula- 
tion decreases. The result of the marriage of 
Filipino women and American Army personnel 
stationed in the Philippines, according to Hunt 
and Coller (IV), is the development of a 
special type of marriage and family culture with 
significant variations from either the American 
or the Filipino pattern. Kimura’s study of war 
brides in Hawaii (IV) adds another bit to the 
growing body of evidence that under some 
circumstances heterogamy produces better ad- 
justment in marriage than homogamy (see the 
1954 and 1955 reviews). The summary of vati- 
ous research reports Bossard and Boll (IV) in- 
dicates that intermarriage is increasing in the 
United States; that one-half of all church mem- 
bers who marry, intermarry; and that the off- 
spring of intermarriages themselves intermarry 
more frequently than do those whose parents 
were of common religious affiliations. 

The section in the bibliography on the con- 
temporary American family (V) includes ap- 
proximately one-third of all the titles. A review, 
therefore, of this considerable body of material 
merely attempts to highlight some of the devel- 
opments in the areas of parent-child relations, 
the family group, and fertility and child spac- 
ing. A great variety of topics are represented, 
including the emotional and intellectual charac- 
teristics of parent-child and peer relationships, 
social roles and status of family members and 
the family group, and evaluation of past and 
current research. 
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There appears a growing interest in studies 
of sex difference in child development as well 
‘as in other areas of marriage and family rela- 
tions. Citation of four studies is made solely to 
illustrate the wide variety of interest. According 
to Gray (Va), children high in anxiety were 
found to be significantly more sex-appropriate 
in behavior than children low in anxiety. High 
social acceptance in boys was associated with a 
high degree of sex appropriate behavior as per- 
ceived by peers. There appears, however, a lack 
of clarity in the expectancies of the girl nearing 
adolescence as she is faced by the task of achiev- 
ing an appropriate sex role. Goodenough (Va) 
concludes that parents’ expectations of sex-typed 
differences in their children promote the more 
personal orientation of the female to the en- 
vironment and the more objective, less personal 
orientation of the male. Furthermore, the father 
has more interest in sex differences and exerts 
stronger influence in sex-typing than the mother, 
and the male child has a more specific sex-typing 
than the female child. Several aspects of male 
and female parent-child relations as perceived 
by mothers are explored by Hubert and Britton 
(Va). Their findings include, among a great 
many others, these items: fathers of sons had 
more responsibilities for household tasks than 
did fathers of daughters; mothers of sons tended 
to allow more activity than did mothers of 
daughters; and mothers of boys tended to be 
less strict with boys and to expect less under- 
standing of rules than did mothers of girls. 
Brown's analysis (Va) has important implica- 
tions concerning the development of homosex- 
uality as well as of masculinity-femininity in 
children. 

The panorama of research in parent-child re- 
lationships is further illustrated in the studies 
of punishment control, reference group be- 
havior, self-esteem, identification, and crisis. 
Where ego threat is present, according to Mor- 
gan and Gaier (Va), there is a tendency for 
both mother and children to over-estimate the 
ego-defense in the other person, but not in the 
self. Apparently both mothers and children 
seek solutions to problems more often than the 
others realize they do. The results of the study 
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by Luft (Va) suggest that there is a significant 
relationship between parents and sons in psy- 
chologic control, but not between parents and 
daughters for the measures employed. Utilizing 
the reference group approach, Rosen (Va) 
found that parental traditionalism is more 
closely related to traditionalism in the adoles- 
cent’s attitude toward practices than in their 
beliefs, and traditionalism in behavior and level 
of expectation is more closely related to tradi- 
tionalism in adolescents’ attitudes than in their 
practices. The results of the study of Jourard 
(Va) seem to confirm the clinical observation 
that identification with parents, feelings and 
attitudes for parents, and self-esteem all cohere 
as a syndrome. Immediate educational, as well 
as theoretical, implications are contained in the 
following two studies. Hess and Goldblatt (Va) 
conclude that the central problem in parent- 
teenager relations lies not so much in disparity 
between their respective evaluations of adoles- 
cents as in their mistrusts and misunderstand- 
ings of the opinions of the other group. Among 
couples desiring children, LeMasters (Va) 
found that the addition of the first child con- 
stitutes a crisis forcing the couple from an adult- 
centered pair organization into a child-centered 
triad. Nearly all of these couples romanticized 
parenthood. As one mother said, “We knew 
where babies came from, but we didn’t know 
what they were like.” The research of Brody 
(Va) is a serious attempt to bridge the pre- 
vious gap between the inability to relate psy- 
choanalytic data to observations in experimental 
studies of mother-child interaction. According 
to one reviewer, “The content analysis of 
mothering behavior is described with a per- 
ceptiveness and empathy which should serve 
as a model for other researchers.” 

Examples of the nature and extent of the 
study of family activities, values, and roles are 
contained in the following research reports. 
The families in Hillman’s sample (V5) pur- 
sued part-time farming because they thought 
it a better way of life for themselves and their 
children. The transition from the family of 
orientation to the family of procreation, accord- 
ing to Mayer (Vb), is aided by the reluctance 
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of peer members to criticize each other's dating 
activities. Considerable basic data, as well as 
suggestive implications for family life educa- 
tion, are contained in the reports of Johannis 
(Vb) on participation of fathers, mothers, and 
teen-age sons and daughters in child care and 
economic activities. The interesting study of 
Sharp and Mott (Vb) ‘of consumer decisions 
also throws additional light upon some of the 
patriarchal-matriarchal-equalitarian aspects of 
husband-wife family relations. They found, for 
example, that the husband usually selects the car, 
but the wife makes the final decision on food 
expenditures, and there is usually a consensus 
rather than an individual decision in selecting 
a new home and deciding where to go on vaca- 
tions. From a study of the social competence of 
middle-aged people, Havighurst suggests that 
women’s lives are more integrated than men’s, 
while men’s lives are more fractionated or dif- 
ferential. Woman's life tends to be organized 
about her home and family while men have two 
centers of attraction, the job and home. 

There were published this year a number of 
provocative papers which attempt to evaluate 
critically some of the research and theory on 
parent-child relations and the family group: 
Brieland (Va) on popular parent education 
literature; Brim (Va) on parent education and 
parent-child relations as a social system; Hawkes 
(Va) on the child in the family; Hill (Vd) 
on the Negro family; Martin (Va) on effects 
of early training on personality; Senior (Vd) 
on the Puerto Rican family in the United States; 
Landis (Vb) on the use of students as sub- 
jects in family research; Littman, Moore, and 
Pierce-Jones (Va) on social class differences 
in child rearing; Mogey (Vb) on declining 
parental authority; and Pollak (V5) on a design 
of a model of healthy family relationships. Ex- 
tensive data and insightful interpretation for 
family demography are contained in the mono- 
gtaphs by Glick (Vd) in the American Family 
and by the National Manpower Council in 
Womanpower. 

The primary topics under disorganization are 
general aspects of family disruption, alcoholism, 
delinquency, homosexuality, and mental illness. 
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A very significant development is the growing 
sophistication in the study of the interrelation 
between broken homes and child behavior. For 
instance, Nye (VI) concludes that the position 
taken sometimes by sociologists and psycholo- 
gists that there is little difference between a 
broken home and an unhappy unbroken home 
must be abandoned. His research evidence sug- 
gests a distinction between these two categories 
of families with the differences favoring the “‘re- 
constructed” family including a step-parent or a 
“partial” family composed of one parent and 
child or children. According to Monahan (VIc), 
the trend in the Philadelphia data over the 
past forty years gives no support to the be- 
lief in the overriding importance of the socially 
broken home as compared to the orphaned home 
in the persisting pattern of delinquency. The 
provocative study of Toby (VIa) in which he 
indicates the need to modify the general sup- 
position that delinquency is more likely to occur 
in a disorganized family than in a “normal” 
one and the contrary one, that it is not, should 
set a new standard for the analysis and inter- 
pretation of data on disorganization. His find- 
ings led to the conclusions that the better in- 
tegrated the family, the more successful it is as 
a bulwark against anti-social influences emanat- 
ing from the neighborhood or the peer group, 
but that the difference between the protection 
afforded by well integrated disorganized families 
is greater for girls and pre-adolescent boys than 
for adolescent boys. 

Important differences between males and fe- 
males are also noted in studies of mental illness 
and alcoholism. That the mental health of girls 
more than boys is influenced by the affectional 
bond between child and each parent, probably 
because girls are more dependent upon their 
families than are boys, is suggested by Nye 
(Vie) in a study of family attitudes and psy- 
chosomatic illness. From a study of school 
phobia utilizing two general personality types— 
the “neurotic,” the symptom is in the context 
of an otherwise fairly sound personality; and 
the “characterological,” the symptom is one as- 
pect of a more widespread and insidious dis- 
turbance—Coolidge, Hahn, and Peck (VIe) 
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found that the neurotic group contained mostly 
younger girls and the characterological group 
mostly older boys. According to Ullman (VIS), 
gitls more than boys tend to have their: first 
drink at home under parental supervision and 
in small, non-intoxication amounts. There is 
greater social pressure on boys to drink, and 
the capacity “to hold one’s liquor” or “to drink 
like a man” probably has some meaningful 
influence upon the male's self-concept. 
Attempts to determine the extent and the 
apparent effectiveness of counseling, education, 
and welfare activities in the family field, which 
came into such prominence in the previous year 
(see the 1957 review), appeared in considerable 
numbers this year also. Special attention is drawn 
to several of the critical evaluations of research 
and practice, most of which are concerned with 
marriage counseling and mental health of the 
family. Ackerman (VII2) outlines a new 
individual-group approach to psychiatric re- 
search and discusses an exploratory study of 
mental health in family relations; Barrabee 
(VIIa) also considers the family as a unit in 
mental health therapy; Greenwood (VIIc) ap- 
ptaises a decade of social work research; Karg- 
man (VII2) presents the clinical use of social 
system theory in marriage counseling; Mangus 
(VII2) formulates an integration of theory, re- 
search, and family counseling practice; Mudd 
(VII2) gives an excellent summary of knowns 
and unknowns in marriage counseling research; 
Pollak (VIIz) explores the integration of socio- 
logical and psychoanalytic concepts for child 
psychotherapy; Rutledge (VIIa) raises some 
pertinent questions concerning matriage coun- 
seling; Landis (VIIb) presents certain chal- 
lenges for marriage and family life education 
which have both theoretical and practical im- 
plications; Riggs (VII4) outlines current theory 
and practice in Protestant family life educa- 
tion; and Shyne (VIIc) examines the effective- 
ness of short-term cases in family agencies. The 
continuation of the much needed work of col- 
lecting and analyzing both basic data and con- 
cepts is illustrated in the studies of Skidmore 
and Garrett (VIIa) on the joint interview in 
mariage counseling; Littman (VIIa) on where 
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parents go for help; and Kenkel (VIIb) on the 
extent of family life education in Iowa high 
schools. 

One of the significant developments is the 
continued increase in the number of studies of 
the family in history and in other cultures 
(VIII) by non-American investigators, par- 
ticularly in India, Japan, and England. Although 
a greater proportion of foreign research is pri- 
marily concerned with the pressing realities of 
over-population and of improving the economic 
well-being of the family, there is 2 growing 
interest in other aspects of marriage and the 
family. 

This review, along with the previous ones, 
indicates a consistent trend in the development 
of research techniques and the exploration of 
new topics. With respect to subject matter, pro- 
portionately more contributions are being made 
in parent-child relationships, the family group, 
marital relations, certain aspects of family dis- 
organization, and reviews and critiques of re- 
search. The most obvious void is the small num- 
ber of published studies in the area of premar- 
riage although this deficiency is partially offset 


by the outstanding excellence of two or three of 
them. As far as quality is concerned, we might 
heed the criticisms of Leslie (I) which include 


among others: (1) there is the ever-present 
mandate to realize that “values,” especially tradi- 
tional morality, greatly influence both the selec- 
tion of topics for research and the interpretation 
of the results; (2) there has been a consistent 
failure to consider children as fulfilling family 
roles and to ignore the “whole” family as a focus 
of research; and (3) too frequently research 
problems have not been comprehensively concep- 
tualized at a level coordinate with their inherent 
form and complexity. 

A word should be said for the need for de- 
veloping some fresh points of view, as well as 
for expanding and retesting old ones. Most 
research and eventually the establishment of a 
sound foundation for a discipline rests upon 
retests and refinements of previous research and 
theories. In a sense, therefore, most of us make 
gteater or lesser, though satisfactory, contribu- 
tions as “grinding empiricists” or “critical logi- 
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cians.’ Sometimes, however, we need that fresh 
or different point of view which comes only 
from the genius or the maverick who stimulates, 
annoys, of irritates us into new lines of thought 
and action. Perhaps what we need now, along 
with our own concerted and systematic efforts, 
is the stimulus of another Willard Waller. 
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Brim, Orville G., Jr. (Russell Sage Foundation), ‘‘Evaluat- 
ing the Effects of Parent Education,’’ MFL, 19 (February, 
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Rearing Their Children from Birth to the Age of Two 
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“Family Life Cycle as an Independent Variable,’ ASR, 
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Newcomb, Theodore M. (University of Michigan), ‘‘Inside 
the Family Today,"’ Social Order, 6 (May, 1956), pp. 195- 
198, 

Pollak, Otto (Family Service of Philadelphia), ‘‘Design of 
a Model of Healthy Family Relationships as a Basis for 
Evaluative Research,'’ Sociai Service Review, 31 (December, 
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Rapoport, Rhona and Irving Rosow, “‘An Approach to 
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Rossi, Peter H., Why Families Move: A Study in the Social 
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Mortality in the Rocky Mountain West,"’ ASR, 22 (April, 
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“Some Sources of Variation in the Family Size of Col- 
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Westoff, Charles F., Elliot G. Mishler, and E. Lowell Kelly, 
“Preferences in Size of Family and Eventual Fertility 
Twenty Years After," AJS, 62 (March, 1957), pp. 491- 
497. 
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(See also VII. Counseling, Education, and Welfare) 
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4. Homosexuality 


Charles, ‘‘The Problem of Homosexuality. Part II,"’ 
merican Journal of Psychotherapy, 11 (January, 1957), 
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pp. 247-251. 

C. V., “‘Homosexuality, Transvestism and Trans- 
sexualism,"’ American Journal of Psychotherapy, 11 (Janu- 
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e. Mental Ilness 
Baker, A. A., J. G. Thorpe and V. Jenkins, ‘Social Status 
After Five Years in a Mental Hospital,"’ British Journal 
of Medical Psychology, 30 (June, 1957), pp. 113-118. 
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Service of New Haven), Stephen Fleck (Yale University), 
and Nea Norton (Yale University), ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of a Psychiatric Clinic and a Family Agency: Part 
I,” SC, 38 (January, 1957), pp. 3-8. 

Coleman, Jules V. (Yale University), Ruth Janowicz (Family 
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somatic Research, 2 (March, 1957), pp. 61-79. 
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pp. 33-40. 

Malzberg, Benjamin, ‘‘Cohort Studies of Mental Disease in 
New York State: 1943 to 1949 (Part V),’’ Mental Hy- 
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Malzberg, Benjamin, ‘‘Cohort Studies of Mental Disease in 
New York State: 1943 to 1949 (Parts III and IV),"’ 
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Nye, F. Ivan (State College of Washington), ‘‘Some Family 
Attitudes and Psychosomatic Illness in Adolescents,’’ C, 
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Reed, Max R. (Washington University, St. Louis), ‘The 
Masculinity-Femininity Dimension in Normal and Psychotic 
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Schwartz, Charlotte Green (National Institute of Mental 
Health), ‘‘Perspectives on Deviance—Wives’ Definitions 
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“Class Differences in the Attitudes of Psychiatric Patients,’’ 
SP, 4 (January, 1957), pp. 240-244. 
VII. CouNSELING, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
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Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia University), ‘‘An Orien- 
tation to Psychiatric Research on the Family,"’ MFL, 19 
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ence). 
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269. 
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of Utah), ‘The Joint Interview in Marriage Counseling,’’ 
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Kenkel, William F. (Iowa State College), ‘‘A Survey of 
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(November, 1957), pp. 379-381. 

Landis, Judson T. (University of California at Berkeley), 
“The Challenge of Marriage and Family Life Education,” 
MFL, 19 (August, 1957), pp. 247-252. 

Riggs, M. David (Church Welfare Bureau, Los Angeles, 
California), ‘‘Protestant Family Life Education: Current 
Theory and Practice,"’ MFL, 19 (August, 1957), pp. 253- 
255. 
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Bernstein, Rose and Florence E. Cyr (Harvard University), 
““A Study of Interviews with Husbands in a Prenatal and 
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“Social Work Research: A Decade of Reappraisal,’ So- 
cial Service Review, 31 (September, 1957), pp. 311-320. 

Kogan, Leonard S. (Community Service Society, New York), 
“The Short-Term Case in a Family Agency: Part I. The 
Study Plan,’’ SC, 38 (May, 1957), p. 231-238. 

Kogan, Leonard S. (Community Service Society, New York), 
“The Short-Term Case in a Family Agency: Part II. Re- 
sults of Study,” SC, 38 (June, 1957), pp. 296-302. 
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Pp. 366-374. 
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Pp. 345-386. 
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Century England—lIl,”’ British Journal of Sociology, 8 
(March, 1957), pp. 59-74. 

Radzinowicz, L., Editor, Sexual Offences: A Report of the 
Cambridge Department of Criminal Science, London: Mac- 
millan and Company, Ltd. and New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1957. 

Scott, Wolf, ‘‘The Fertility of Teachers in England and 
Wales,"’ PS, 11 (July, 1957), pp. 78-85. 

Williams, W. M., The Sociology of an English Village: 
Gosforth, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1956. 
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c. Continental Europe 
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Beckman, Lars (State Institute for Human Genetics, Uppsala, 
Sweden), ‘‘A Contribution to the Genetical Demography 
of North Sweden,’’ EQ, 4 (September, 1957), pp. 153-156. 

Blacker, J. G. C., ‘Social Ambitions of the Bourgeoisie in 
18th Century France, and Their Relation to Family Limi- 
tation,” PS, 11 (July, 1957), pp. 46-63. 

Chambliss, Rollin (University of Georgia), ‘‘Contributions 
of the Vital Statistics of Finland to the Study of Factors 
That Induce: Marriage,"” ASR, 22 (February, 1957), pp. 
38-48, 

Chambliss, Rollin (University of Georgia), ‘‘Median Age 
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Years), Revista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali, 17 (May- 
June, 1956), pp. 222-240. 

Forniciari, Maria L., ‘‘Structural and Dynamic Aspects of 
Female Labor in Italy,’ Revista Internazionale di Scienze 
Sociali, 27 (July-August, 1956), pp. 311-325. 

Fracearo, Marco, “‘Consanguineous Marriages in Italy,’’ EQ, 
4 (March, 1957), pp. 36-39. 

Geiger, K., “‘Changing Political Attitudes in Totalitarian 
Society: A Case Study of the Role of the Family [Russia],’’ 
World Politics, 8 (January, 1956), pp. 187-205. 

Gougstedt, Gunnar and Tor Hartman (Central Statistics 
Office of Finland), ‘‘Social Factors Affecting the Choice 
of Language by Children of Finnish-Swedish Mixed Mar- 
riages in Finland,’’ Transactions of the Westermarck 
Society, 3 (1956), pp. 34-54. 

Lattka, Reinhard, ‘“‘Krise in der Schwedischen Familie?’ 
(Crisis in the Swedish Family?), Soziale Welt, 6, 1 
(1955), pp. 57-61. 

Loffredo, Ferdinando, ‘‘Die Wirtschaftliche Forderung der 
Familie in Italien’’ (The Economic Promotion of the 
Family in Italy), Sozialer Fortschritt, 4 (July-August, 
1955), pp. 171-174. 

Meijer, C. (Sociological Institute, Dutch Reformed Church), 
“Een Kijk in en Op Het Leven Van de Werkende Jonge 
Vrouw in de Grote Stad’’ (Some Aspects of the Life of 
the Young Working Women in the City [Holland}), 
Sociologiche Bulletin, 11, 1 (1957), pp. 2-35. 

Stys, W., “The Influence of Economic Conditions on the 
Fertility of Peasant Women [{Poland},"’ PS, 11 (Novem- 
ber, 1957), pp. 136-148. 


d. Middle East 

Beck, Dorothy Fahs (Family Service Association of America), 
“The Changing Moslem Family of the Middle East,” 
MFL, 19 (November, 1957), pp. 340-347. 

Dennis, Wayne (Brooklyn College), ‘‘A Cross-Cultural Study 
of the Reinforcement of Child Behavior,"" CD, 28 (De- 
cember, 1957), pp. 431-438. 

Diamond, Stanley (Brandeis University), ‘‘Kibbutz and 
Shtetl: The History of an Idea [Israel],’’ SP, 5 (Fall, 
1957), pp. 71-99. 

Gulick, John, Social Structure and Cultural Change in a 
Lebanese Village, New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, Inc., 1955. 

Spiro, Melford E., Kibbutz: Venture in Utopia, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1956. 


e. India 
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In an Immigrant Artisan Community [India},"" SB, 4 
(September, 1955), pp. 129-138. 
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eee 1955), pp. 138-146. 

» “Symposium on Caste and Joint Family: Io 
wens {India},” SB, 4 (September, 1955), pp. 117-122. 

Desai, I. P., ‘‘The Joint Family in India—An Analysis,’’ SB, 
5 (September, 1956), pp. 144-156. 

Desai, I. P., ‘‘Symposium on Caste and Joint Family: An 
Analysis [{India},"" SB, 4 (September, 1955), pp. 97-117. 

Goel, S. C., “‘A Plea for Population Control [India},”’ 
Rural India, 18 (January, 1955), pp. 17-22. 

Kapadia, K. M., ‘‘Changing Pattern of Hindu Marriage and 
Family, Ill," SB, 4 (September, 1955), pp. 161-192. 

Kapadia, K. M., ‘‘Rural Family Patterns: A Study of Urban- 
Rural Relations [India},’’ SB, 5 (September, 1956), pp. 
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Morrison, William A. (University of Connecticut), ‘ 
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_ Village [India},"" MMFQ, 35 (January, 1957), pp. 
7-81. 
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dence, Succession and Inheritance Among the Urali of 
pom rg {India],"” Vanyajati, 3 (July, 1955), pp. 99- 
104. 

Rao, M. S. A., “‘Symposium on Caste and Joint Family: In 
Kerala [{India},"’ SB, 4 (September, 1955), pp. 123-129. 

Reddy, N. S., ‘‘Rites and Customs Associated with Marriage 
in a North Indian Village,’’ The Eastern Anthropologist, 
9 (December-February, 1955-1956), Part I, pp. 78-91; Part 
II, pp. 178-190. 

Ross, Aileen D., ‘Symposium on Caste and Joint Family: 
ot Approach {India},”’ SB, 4 (September, 1955), pp. 85- 

Sarana, G., ‘“‘Kinship Among the Chamats of Dhanaura 
{India],"" Agra University Journal of Research (Letters), 
3 (December, 1955), pp. 148-157. 

Sen, S., “The Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 {India},’’ Modern 
Review (Calcutta), 98 (August, 1955), pp. 120-124, 

Sinha, J. N., “Differential Fertility and Family Limitation 
in an Urban Community of Uttar Pradesh [India},”’ PS, 
11 (November, 1957), pp. 157-169. 


f. Japan 


Baber, Ray E. (Pomona College), 
Students on Marriage and Family Matters,” 
Studies of the State College of Washington, 24 (June, 
1956), pp. 182-192. 

Burch, Thomas K. (Loyola College, Baltimore), ‘‘Patterns 
of Induced Abortion and Their Socio-Moral Implications in 
Postwar Japan,"’ Sociaal Kompas, 3, 4 (1955-1956), pp 
178-188. 

Henry, Louis, ‘‘La Fecondite des Mariages au Japon’’ (Mari- 
tal Fertility in Japan), Population, 8 (October-December, 
1953), pp. 711-730. 

Inouye, Eiji (University of Tokyo), ‘‘Frequency of Multiple 
Birth in Three Cities of Japan,’ Human Genetics, 9 (De- 
cember, 1957), pp. 317-320. 

Koya, Yoshio, ‘‘Family Planning Among Japanese on Public 
Relief,”” EQ, 4 (March, 1957), pp. 17-23. 


‘Attitudes of Japanese 
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Yamamuro, Shuhei and Harunori Hattori (Yamanashi Usi- 
versity), ‘How and What Kind of Functions is Rural 
Family Performing? Several Cases in Toshin District,” 
Jap. Sociological Review, 6 (July, 1955), pp. 69-109. 
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Alexander, Theron and Robert Anderson, “‘Children in a 
Society Under Stress (Northern Cheyenne Indian),”’ Be- 
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Bogardus, Emory S., ‘‘Social Life of the Cliff Dwellers,” 
SSR, 41 (January-February, 1957), pp. 214-221. 
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munity: A Study of the Family Life of Urban Africans, 
Durban: Institute for Social Research, University of Natal, 
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Hamamsy, Laila Shukry (American University at Cairo), 
“The Role of Women in a Changing Navaho Society,”’ 
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Sahlins, Marshall D. (University of Michigan), “‘Land Use 
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“Living under the same roof with a frustrated mother is hardly likely to produce emotionally 


stable children. . . 
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.” (Prof. A. Simpson, Humanist Magazine, quoted in Anthology on Family 
Controversy and Discord, by Leonard Wilensky) 
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Community Resources and Resource- 
fulness in Family Life Education 


STELLA R. GOLDBERG 
. Linton High School, Schenectady, New York 
and 
LEONE WILLISON 
Belding High School, Michigan 


FAMILY life education is effective as it is dynamically related to 
life outside of the four walls of the classroom. This implies that the 
school and the wider community share in the educational process. 
Each teacher sees her part in this process in a unique way. Some 
teachers are aware of the community only as the source of endless 
requests for help in this or that enterprise. Other teachers see the 
community as a veritable seedbed of human resources that can help 
to vitalize the school program and that can grow in the process. 

With the specific goals of her students in mind, she can discrimi- 
natingly select team members from the community to help make their 
program more meaningful. The teacher who is aware of ways in 
which resource people may be made part of the program, evaluates 
with students: “where resources are needed, what resources are needed, 
and how resources are to be used.” This approach has led to a harvest 
of advantages with groups of high school boys and girls in Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THE SELECTION 
OF RESOURCE PEOPLE 


The successful introduction of resource people in classes depends 
greatly upon a variety of factors. Basic to success or failure is the 
teacher's attitude and reasons for including community people. Some 
of the valid reasons may be to: 


1. utilize skills of specialists in a given area 
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2. introduce a variety of points of view 

3. familiarize students with available re- 
sources in the community. 

It is essential that the teacher. orient resource 
people to the objectives of her program and 
the needs of her students. Resource people can- 
not provide an experience of maximum benefit 
unless they are familiar with the program. 

An important factor in selecting resource 
persons is their ability to communicate with 
young people. The resource person must be iac- 
cepting of teen-agers, willing to listen to their 
ideas, and most of all, must not be dogmatic 
in approach. We have on several occasions 
invited guests who “talked down” to students, 
or who were unwilling to listen to another 
point of view. The response to this kind of 
experience has always been poor. Young people 
need to feel that they ate respected and that 
what they have to say is important. Requests for 
participation in class and orientation to the topic 
to be considered may sometimes be done by 
the students rather than by the teacher. 

Another basic factor in ‘selection is timeli- 
ness and appropriateness in helping to clarify 
issues and in providing information about 
problems of concern to the at the time. 
Resources are of value only if utilized when 
needed. Very important in working with re- 
source persons is a sincere thank-you and ap- 
preciative credit for the favor done. This is 
mecessaty from every point of view and is es- 
pecially vital in the training of young com- 
munity workers. Such follow-up is often the 
most impressive and valuable part of the whole 
project. Superintendents will call this good 
public relations. 


ADVANTAGES OF UTILIZING RESOURCE PEOPLE 


Students’ understandings are increased 
through the use of resources. We are constantly 
evaluating our program, and it has become 


evident over the years that students have grown’ 


in their understanding of self and in their ability 
to project into other roles as well as their own 
future roles. By the same token, guest partici- 
pants have grown in their appreciation of high 
school youth. More often than not, resource 
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people express surprise at the interests and 
maturity level of high school students. 

Over the years we have called upon many 
people to work with us as a team, and our list 
is still growing. Some of the resources we have 
used recently include: 

1. fathers and mothers to discuss the roles of 

men and women in the family, 

2. a physician to clarify the physiology of repro- 

duction, 

3. a lawyer to discuss marriage laws, 

4. a psychologist to outline personality forma- 

tion, and 

5. a social worker to present the many services 

available to people who need help. 


There are other benefits to the team approach: 
mote and@ more students are intelligently using 
resources in the community ‘to help with per- 
sonal and family problems; better communica- 
tion and understanding about the program 
and its values is provided; the school can better 
relate its activities to the community; a more 
effective referral system is established; and team- 
work with others concerned with family life 
education develops. 


Necesstry OF WORKING WITH OTHERS 


The team approach makes it possible to utilize 
people with many kinds of training and special 
talents. It supports and supplements the teacher 
in a way few other techniques or methods 
can, One can not afford to overlook the im- 
portance of using the resources of others, but 
one must be ready to expend the time and effort 
to orient the resource people, to involve students 
in planning, and to evaluate learnings. The 
values are limitless and more than worth the 
expenditures. 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS RESOURCES 


Once this two-way stream of communication 
between school and community has been opened, 
the teacher needs to be willing to share her re- 
sources and her students’ resources with com- 
munity groups. Listed below are some of the 
ways in which we have shared with the com- 
munity: 

1. appearance on educational television programs 
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2. acting as panelists for mental health and 

family life conferences 

3. serving as discussion leaders for P.T.A. 

groups. 

These experiences are of great value, for 
they give students an opportunity to participate 
in important community functions and to share 
their ideas with adults; and in addition, good 
public relations basic to the program's accept- 
ance by the community develop. 
probably has been drilled into the thinking of 
the fledgling teacher. If cooperation has come 
to mean only giving of the teacher's time and 
energy in much extra-curricular work, a con- 
scientious teacher may soon find confusion and 
frustration if more requests are made than she 
can handle adequately. If the teacher can call 
upon her ingenuity, common sense, and train- 
ing, she will begin to study these requests in 
order to judge how best to expand her stu- 
dents’ experience, as well as to afford the satis- 
faction connected with giving of self without 
the too-often-heard, “How much will it pay 
me?” 

Rule number one may well be, then, to in- 
volve students as much as possible within the 
limits of school policies. Parents are always 
interested in seeing children perform. (They 
also will forgive mistakes on the part of young- 
sters, where as they might raise questioning eye- 
brows if teacher “flubbed.”’) 

A second point to remember is that coopera- 
tion implies doing something together, help- 
ing each other in a project too big and too im- 
portant to do alone. Parents, teachers, and stu- 





dents come to a closer understanding of each 
other as they find opportunities to share interests 
together for some community improvement, sing 
together in a community concert, or play to- 
gether in a community recreation program, they 
discover that others ate people too. 

As soon as students, parents, and teachers 
get to working together, that community is 
bound to be better. Just to know each other 
may be goal enough for a start. From small 
beginnings more ambitious projects will come. 
The alert teacher will be looking at every job, 
every class, every program, and every neighbor- 
hood endeavor with the thought: “How can 
we help?” 

A teacher should get to know people, all 
kinds of people. As she knows them better, she 
probably will like them better. If she does not 
like them, she may understand them at least, and 
they in turn will more fully appreciate her en- 
deavors. To the extent that a teacher makes 
worthwhile community goals hers, and the 
community makes the school goals theirs, may 
be measured the success of the school and the 
teachers. 

A summarizing statement might be: everytime 
a teacher can get oldsters and youngsters, east 
side and west side, parents and children, male 
and female drawn closer together, by some proj- 
ect bigger and better than themselves and affect- 
ing more than their immediate families either 
within or outside the classroom, that teacher 
is contributing to family living—to the families 
living in her community. 
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Adolescent Girls Tell About Themselves 


MARGUERITE M. DIXON 
Girl Scouts of America 


Topay’s adolescent girls are resolving the 
conflict between homemaking and career that 
plagued previous generations of American 
women. They plan to continue their education 
and work for a time before marrying, and then 
want white collar jobs for themselves and for 
their husbands. Only 7 per cent wish to marry 
men who work in factories, on farms, or at 
a trade or craft. 

These are some of the findings of the first 
nationwide survey of the personal and social 
interests and aspirations of girls eleven through 
eighteen years of age, made public by the Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. The study, conducted for 
the Girl Scouts by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan's Institute for 
Social Research, was directed by Dr. Elizabeth 
Douvan and was under the supervision of Dr. 
Stephen Withey, program director of the Center. 

Based on interviews with a scientifically se- 
lected sample of nearly two thousand girls repre- 
senting all girls now in the sixth through 
twelfth grades, the survey covers girls’ hopes, 
worries, relations with parents and friends, 
dating, and plans for education, work, and 
marriage. 

It is the first section of a two-part survey un- 
dertaken by the national Girl Scout organization 
on the needs of adolescent girls and ways in 
which these needs can be met. The second 
section deals specifically with the Girl Scout 
program and its service to girls. 

The study reveals that adolescent girls are 
under most stress between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen when they are beginning to establish 
relationships outside the family that are equally 
important to them. According to the survey, most 
girls start dating at fourteen. While only one- 
fifth of those under fourteen reported any dat- 
ing, 70 per cent of those in the fourteen to 
sixteen age bracket not only date, but date regu- 
larly, often every weekend. Of the girls over six- 


teen, 90 per cent date regularly. 
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The study brings out the fact that, contrary to 
popular opinion, only 10 per cent of girls 
eleven to eighteen years old “go steady.” Asked 
what they thought of “going steady,” less than 
one-fifth said they liked the idea. Sixty per cent 
of the girls over sixteen thought there were more 
disadvantages than advantages to this practice. 

Most gitls interviewed rated personality 
higher than physical appearance as a factor in 
determining popularity with boys. The majority 
of girls think it is legitimate and necessary 
for parents to make rules for their children, and 
they agree with the specific rules their own 
parents make. More than half believe the rules 
governing their behavior are fair and helpful. 

When adolescent girls do disagree with their 
parents, the issues are most likely to be cloth- 
ing, dating, and hours, the survey indicates. 
Younger girls, under fourteen, report conflict 
over clothes and use of makeup. “Driving and 
dating are most often issues for girls in the 
fourteen to sixteen age group,” the study con- 
tinues, “and the oldest group disagrees with 
their folks about ideas.” 

In their job plans, girls want “steady employ- 
ment,” “interesting work,” and “nice people to 
work with.” High pay and promotion rank much 
lower. Only 2 per cent of all the girls want to 
run their own business. The kinds of jobs which 
require the feminine characteristics of help- 
fulness and service to others are invariably more » 
popular than professional or career jobs that - 
require long training, according to the survey. 
The most popular occupations, in order, are 
secretary, nurse, teacher, and social worker. 

Eight out of ten girls interviewed said they 
want to grow up to be like their mothers, other 
female relatives, or teachers. Only 2 per cent 
are interested in becoming glamorous movie or 
TV stars. 

Although 94 per cent of the girls expect to get 
married “some day,” only 3 per cent said that 
they wish to become housewives. The survey 
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points out that this may be owing to the fact 
that most girls covered by the study are thinking 
about the next few years rather than the rela- 
tively distant future. 

One-third of the girls want college educa- 
tions. This figure, the report notes, is much 
higher than the number currently enrolled in 
the nation’s institutions of higher learning. 

Friendships play a very important part in the 
lives of adolescent girls, the study reveals. They 
need and want loyal girl friends whom they can 
talk to and confide in. Six out of ten girls in- 
terviewed said*they felt a friend could be as 
close to them as a member of their own families. 
Consideration for others, skill in social activities, 
and good moral character were cited most fre- 


quently as the basis for liking another girl. 
Only a handful gave social status as a criterion 
for choosing friends. 

Most adolescent girls, according to the study, 
do some kind of work to earn money. Nearly 
60. per cent hold jobs outside their homes and 
20 per cent earn money for home chores. Baby 
sitting is the most common type of work for 
girls from the age of twelve on. Of the girls 
over sixteen, a sizeable group have jobs in offices 
and stores. 

Half of the girls interviewed reported they 
were currently getting an allowance and, among 
these, more than 50 per cent said they received 
from their parents between $1.00 and $5.00 a 
week as spending money. 





New Materials for Classroom Use 


NEW FILMS: 


_ Who Is Sylvia? National Film Board of Canada. 

Describes a day in the life of a fourteen-yeat-old 
girl; deals with feelings of growing up, relationships 
with parents and friends, and the difficulties young 
people have in communicating with adults; also de- 
picts likely conflicts and uncertainties of parents in 
guiding their children. 

The Bright Side, Mental Health Film Board, 13 
East 37th St., New York, 16 mm., black and white 
with sound; 23 minutes. Reassuring to parents who 
have been deluged with do’s, don'ts, and doubts; 
shows the other side of the coin that parenting can be 
satisfying and enjoyable in helping children develop 
to maturity. 

The Teens, Human Relations Aids, 26 minutes 
(rental) National Film Board of Canada. Describes 
characteristic behavior of teen-age boys and girls; 
similarities in attitudes and behavior, individual dif- 
ferences, and personality characteristics are discussed 
in terms of developmental needs; emphasizes positive 
side of family living with adolescents. 


NEW BOOKS: 


Understanding Girls, Clarence G. Moser, YMCA, 
New York: Association Press, 1957, $3.50. The au- 
thor, who formerly published Understanding Boys, 
has worked with thousands of pre-teen and teen-age 
girls and boys; offers wise guidance for the important 
years six to seventeen when our future homemakers, 
wives, and mothers are molded. 
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Living in Families, Mollie and Russell Smart. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. $3.96. Written 
for high school use and couched in language appeal- 
ing to them. Units on understanding your family, 
understanding your own development, looking toward 
marriage, when you have your own home, and family 
living in a changing world. Beautifully illustrated 
with good use of color. Both content and format are 
excellent, appealing to younger students. 

PAMPHLET: 

Concepts, Skills and Techniques for Teaching 
Family Relations, Louise Fernandez, Department of 
Home Economics (NEA) 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., March, 1958 (single 
copy 50 cents). This pamphlet outlines the relation- 
ship between family life education and the total 
school program, ways of a that program, 
and certain useful teaching methods. 


PLAY: 
Which Way Out? Lee Gilmore. National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, Inc. 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19, N.Y. 75 cents for a review copy of 
script; $3.50 for seven scripts and a discussion guide. 
This American Theater Wing Community Play pre- 
sents the problem of emotional disturbance directly 
in terms of teen-age experience. A brother and sister, 
popular young people, are caught up in the usual 
round of high school activities. Their father, emotion- 
ally disturbed, has a profound influence on the action 
of the play and upon his two children: their social 
life, their school work, their plans for future careers. 
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Caught—Not Taught 


ARTHUR McARTHUR 
Stephens College 


IF THE axiom has merit that education is 
caught not taught, then it is relevant to con- 
sider what conditions best enable students to 
catch the attitudes and ings identified 
as significant in family life education. Numerous 
firsthand insights into this question were ob- 
tained under a fellowship grant from the Ford 
Foundation which freed a year for visiting se- 
lected schools throughout the country. This was 
in no way a census of what was being done 


nationally nor an attempt to cover all that . 


could or should be included in a family living 
course. 

As might be expected, a great diversity was 
noted in almost every aspect of the subject. 
People with quite varied backgrounds are han- 
dling a relatively new field. Family living may be 
taught by the home economics teacher. As such, 
it may be for girls only or open to both boys 
and girls. It may be taught by the social studies 
teacher and may vaty in title from Senior 
Problems, Sociology, or Personal Growth, to 
Marriage and Family Living. And further, it 
may be a six-weeks unit within a required course 
such as Senior Problems or a full semester elec- 
tive. 

No one pattera of subject matter coverage 
seemed particularly outstanding. Evidence of a 
planned outline was found in several schools, 
dealing usually with such topics as an introduc- 
tory unit on psychology or on mental health, 
with some time spent on child grcwth, on 
maturing adolescence, and on dating problems. 
Subsequent units dealt with choosing a marriage 
partner, problems of marriage, children in the 
home, and units on the consumer problems of 
the family. Other effective courses seemed to 
follow the plan of having the topics for con- 
sideration evolve from the expressed needs and 
interests of the students. According to one 
teacher, either method produced much the same 
result; the students seemed to select the same 
problems from class to class and from year to 


year. 
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Similarly, no pattern could be found in the 
use of materials, While there was wide use 
of several standard textbooks, seldom if ever 
did a course depend on any one or even two 
books; instead, several collateral books were 
customarily used. Fiction was introduced in 
some courses—reading designed to give greater 
insight into the problems and everyday ex- 
periences of families. Much use was made of 
current writing in the form of magazine articles, 
pamphlets, and newspaper stories. Motion pic- 
tures were used regularly by most schools ob- 
served, 

Underlying this surface diversity certain 
threads of similarity could be traced, similarities 
that characterized the kind of enviroment in 
which family life education was being caught. 
An examination of some of these characteristics 
showed in each case the ability of the teacher 
to create an atmosphere which included: 

1. Acceptance of the student at his level of ma- 

turity and orientation to growth. 

2. Conviction that realistic attitudes and skills 
desirable for successful marriage can be 
learned. 

3. An emotional climate conducive to free dis- 
cussion of problems of real concern. 

1. Acceptance of the student at bis level of 
maturity and orientation to growth. Acceptance 
of the student by the teacher is essential for 
development of the kind of support essential 
to learning in the family living class. This was 
illustrated clearly by the following situation. 

A group was preparing for class discussions by 
“buzzing” over possible topics. Agreement had 
been reached that topics should be real problems, 
be based on source material, and be handled in 
good taste. One group presented for discussion 
a problem not real to the group and not easily 
dealt with in good taste. By very little direct 
action the teacher turned attention of the class to 
the criteria and then moved out allowing the 
group to take over and discipline its own “un- 
tuly” members. By this means he accepted the 
students’ tendency to roam in their interests but 
also set the stage for growth toward greater 
acceptance of responsibility and maturity. 
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significant issues. 


A discussion of segregation developed in which a 
teacher found himself a sole champion for a cause. 
Allowing himself to be drawn into argument, he 
let the students control the discussion to the point 
of introducing questions of teacher-pupil separa- 
tion in the lunch room as evidence of segregation. 
Thus accepting became confused with defining 
the teacher's place in the classroom. 


Another example in developing this objective 
of awareness of growth toward maturity was 
found in a family life dass where students 
were working together developing an outline 
delineating characteristics of the mature per- 
son. 


In the opening unit on mental health they devel- 
oped an understanding of people's basic needs 
and of the behavior of persons in attempting to 
satisfy these needs. Out of this study there 
gradually emerged an appreciation of adolescence 
as a period in growth, and some possible explan- 
ations for adolescent behavior. As a culminating 
activity they returned to the maturity outline and 
evaluated themselves in a paper entitled, “How 
Mature Am I?” The results of this emphasis 
were evident in student attitudes toward the 
work of the class. On several successive days 
they were observed to be cooperative in the vari- 
ous activities, responsible for assignments, and 
and unusually aware of a mature point of view 
in dealing with discussions. Orientation toward 
mature behavior was evident in the comfortable 
atmosphere provided by the teacher. Each student 
felt comfortable about expressing his feelings; 
consequently no efforts were made to overstate 
independence or to defy convention unreason- 
ably. 


2. Conviction that realistic attitudes and skills 
desirable for successful marriage can be learned. 


I had been visiting class for two weeks. The 
students had become accustomed to my pres- 
ence, knowing me as the teacher visiting from 
“way out west.” On my last day, I had a few 
minutes with the class alone while the teacher 
excused herself. Here was an atmosphere where 
teacher and pupil had common goals, where free- 
dom was not misused, and where respect was 
evident. Students commented, “Our teacher made 
us see the value of family life education from the 
first day. She really believes this course will 
benefit us. We are learning things important 
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Accepting the students’ level of maturity is 
sometimes confused with a tendency to muddle 








have been worthwhile projects, but with low 
morale and with no feeling of accomplishment. 


Marriage may be presented as life in a dream 
castle, as it often is in fiction and films. Most 
family living teachers, being aware of this un- 
realistic concept, attempt to bring their students’ 
feet back to earth with a more comprehensive 
and factual picture than is usually found in the 
love story of the day. 


On one school blackboard, diagrams were 
used to indicate woman's place in the modern 
democratic home. Contrasting the function of the 
woman in today’s home with the home of fifty 


the outside agencies that now supplement the 
home. Efforts were made to show how the 
mother need not abandon her child to these in- 
stitutions, but rather how she may work with 
them in discharging her responsibilities as wife 
and mother. 

A further example in helping students achieve 
a realistic approach to marriage was observed in 
a class where students were reporting on various 
practical aspects of marriage planning. One 
group had visited a wedding consultant in a 
leading department store. Another group were 
reporting on budget studies for young married 
couples—giving realistic consideration to the 
costs of setting up housekeeping. Others were at- 
tempting to discover the financial problems of 
married college students and to investigate the 

’ gumor that two can:live cheaper than one. 


In an effort to present marriage realistically 
one must be aware of the tendency to merely 
debunk. High school students are idealistic 
and need realistic support for idealistic behavior. 
One situation was observed where a teacher with 
sarcasm and ridicule debunked the love song 
and the typical movie romance, leaving nothing 
in its place but the routine of everyday mar- 
riage. Negative and cynical attitudes have no 
place in the family living classroom. 

3. Development of an emotional climate 
conducive to free discussion of problems of real 
concern. Probably no single characteristic is 
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any more significant in helping students develop 
and mature in understanding themselves and 
marriage relationships than the quality of the 
emotional climate in the classroom. So much 
of class discussion is teacher-oriented, right- 
answer oriented, and not conducive to free and 
open expression of opinions or of feelings that 
may contradict the “right” or “accepted” point 
of view. 
In one school I visited each of two classes for 
three days. Each day the classes were discussing 
dating and courtship and considering problems 
involved. In one class the teacher stood at the 
front, led the discussion, encouraged the “right” 
answers, ignored or discouraged the “wrong” 
answers, making sure that the class get her ideas. 
In contrast the other teacher sat in the back of 
the room, had a series of three student leaders 
conduct discussions. The class fumbled and joked 
through the hour with the teacher assuming a 


laissez-faire role. 


The above illustrations emphasize too much 
and too little teacher control. Contrast them, 
however, with the teacher who encourages all 
expressions of opinion but leads students in 
their own thinking, helping them to develop 
logical thinking processes, helping them to 


predict possible consequences of their choices 
and to demonstrate acceptance of other's 
opinions. If students are to be helped in think- 
ing through their own feelings and clarifying 
their own attitudes, opportunities to practice ex- 
ptession and to sense acceptance as they im- 
prove communication must be provided. 


In one class students were involved in orderly 
and interesting discussions on topics that were 
obviously of real importance to them. They were 
on one occasion responding to the question, 
“What are your fears?” and on another to, 
“What kind of person attracts you?” These were 
free, honest discussions of students’ own prob- 
lems. There was no ridicule, no joking, no em- 
barrassed reaction to statements but general ac- 
ceptance of each other’s contributions as mean- 
ingful and valid. Such class atmosphere can 
create a climate wherebv adolescents may resolve 
some of their own pr .i+ms with their peers. 
The teacher fills the s.,mnificant roles of guide 
and consultant. 


It was the attitude of the teacher that ap- 
peared to develop this kind of morale in the 
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classroom. Discussion in the field of human 
relations without this warm emotional climate 
is most ineffective. Students sense the prevail- 
ing atmosphere and contribute accordingly. 

As students struggle for insight into their 
personal problems and seek with questions, 
doubts, and cautions some firm support in a 
changing world, they feel most secure with an 
adult who has formulated his own philosophy 
and worked out his own answers to today’s per- 
plexing problems of human conduct. Occa- 
sionally in a discussion the teacher will be asked, 
“What do yoy think?” At this point the teacher 
without an opinion has left his students stranded 
—unsupported. They like to feel that he has an 
opinion—not one he is trying to force on them, 
but one he will advance if it is sought and 
one for which he had reasons. The student may 
reason that if the teacher has not yet formed 
his opinion his ability to help them is suspect. 

In a class stressing the process of maturing it 
is important for the teacher to be as free as 
possible from immature personal behavior 
patterns. He should be able to avoid riding 
such personal hobby horses as urging a point 
of view on the student, being unwilling to yield 
the center of the stage, or being concerned only 
about routine and order. Any of these, or similar 
evidences of lack of self-confidence chronically 
exhibited by the teacher of human relationships, 
will influence his effectiveness. 

Education for human relationships is caught 
in a classroom that provides a comfortable en- 
vironment with an understanding teacher who 
accepts students at their level, who expects them 
to grow in maturity, who believes that he and 
they have common goals, who willingly learns 
as he teaches. Such an atmosphere will help 
the students catch a more realistic glimpse of 
himself as a person and make him more respon- 
sive to the forces urging growth. 

Family life education is no panacea, no cure- 
all. It is but one of the many influences on 
young people. But it serves the student at a time 
when he feels a need for the development of 
greater interpersonal understanding, and when 
with an effective teacher he can make the most 
of countless “teachable moments.” 
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Book Reviews 


EDWARD Z. DAGER, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


America’s Children. Eleanor H. Bernert. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 185 
pp. $6.00. 

Census figures reveal that more than one-third 
of the U.S. population is under twenty years 
of age, and for those who are interested in the 
demographic correlates of this much maligned 
group, America’s Children should prove an 
invaluable reference work. One of the Census 
Monograph Series, the Bernert volume under- 
takes to examine 1950 census (and later sample 
survey) statistics “. . . with a view toward 
more clearly identifying the differences among 
children in the varying segments of the Na- 
tion and presenting as objectively as possible 
an analysis of the demographic factors which 
bear upon these differences.” 

Included are chapters dealing with the size 
and distribution of the child and youth popu- 
lation, correlates of childhood dependency, 
living and family arrangements, educational 
attainment and variations in age-grade progress, 
and participation in the labor force. Of spe- 
cial interest to social scientists are the sections 
containing data on broken homes (Chapter 4) 
and on educational progress (Chapters 5 and 6). 

In view of the present controversy over school 
segregation in the South, Bernert's presentation 
of “variations in expected levels of school 
progress” is bound to catch the public eye, and 
social scientists would do well to familiarize 
themselves with the author's statistical analysis 
of the color differentials. 

Tabular presentation, graphic expression, and 
the various correlational analyses utilized in 
America’s Children \eave little to be desired, 
given the referential nature of the book. The 
latter is well organized, concise, and shows the 
results of the careful workmanship that has 
come to characterize the Census Monograph 
Series. 

True, the work can hardly be called imagina- 
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tive or even insightful, and one wishes that 
some of the implications of the data had been 
more fully explored. Bernert’s finding, for 
instance, that “. . . barely 50 per cent of the 
nonwhite pupils were performing at expected 
grade levels,” seems to cry out for some psycho- 
sociological interpretation. The comfort of 
demographic writers, however, varies inversely 
with their distance from the data, a situation 
which is unlikely to change. 

No hard feelings here. The book is solid, 
and there is much in it for students of the 
family. It is to be hoped that at least some 
of them will see fit to extend the author's 
analysis. 

WILLIAM M. KEPHART 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Neuroses and Their Treatment. Edward 
Podolsky, Editor. New York: Philosophical 
Library, xiv + 555 pp. $10.00. 

Dr. Podolsky closes the brief foreword to this 
book by stating that he “. . . will welcome from 
serious readers any suggestions which might im- 
prove future editions of the work.” Just in case 
be is serious, we have sent him a carbon copy 
of this review. 

Suggestion I—scholarly works without indices 
are something like tennis games without nets 
or court lines: it makes it difficult to get and 
stay oriented. It is a quick way to lose serious 
readers. Let’s have an index next time, if any. 

Suggestion Il—serious readers like to know 
the specific original source of the articles which 
are reproduced in an anthology. Only by con- 
stant reference back to the prefatory acknowl- 
edgments can readers of this book determine 
even the periodical from which a particular 
article has been taken, and they will search in 
vain for date and page references. 

Suggestion Ill—serious editorship of a 
compendium is generally constructed to include 
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some effort at weaving a pattern. This volume 
not only lacks introductory, summary, or transi- 
tional statements by the editor, it does not 
even have any apparent effort at rough topical 
otganization of the articles into major sub- 
divisions. 

Suggestion I1V—especially in light of the 
non-fulfillment of suggestion III, the serious 
reader at least expects some prefatory statement 
about the editor’s basis of selection. One looks 
in vain: here are thirty-seven articles on neu- 
roses and related topics (out of a field of 
many hundreds), with no explanation whatever 
regarding their choice. 

Suggestion V—if these articles had not been 
denuded of their original references and bibli- 
ogtaphies, their permanent value would have 
been considerably enhanced. 

Suggestion VI—the outer cover is misleading, 
for it says “. . . in collaboration with Seigfried 
Fischer, Montague Ullman, Frank C. Metzger, 
et cetera,” and the only way these gentlemen 
have observably collaborated is by writing the 
articles Dr. Podolsky has gathered together. The 
serious reader dislikes being misled. 

Suggestion VII—it is customary and useful 
to give a brief account of the affiliations and 
activities of each contributor. 

Is this book, then, of no value? Well, almost 
no value, for the relatively unsophisticated and 
uninformed reader is tossed a lot of technical 
atticles with no guidance whatever in using 
them to reduce his naiveté and ignorance. And 
the—shall we say it?—serious reader who 
knows his way around in the literature of the 
neuroses will have suggestions that could better 
be labeled annoyances. If you can borrow a 
copy, a number of the articles will prove inter- 
esting and helpful to many readers of MFL 
who do counseling. For example, “Reassurance” 
by Paul Chodoff; “Evaluation of Psychotherapy, 
with a Follow-up Study of 62 Cases of Anxiety 
Neurosis” by Henry H. W. Miles et al.; and 
“The Neuroses of Everyday Living’by David 
C. Wilson. If you have to buy the book, how- 
ever, I would suggest holding on to your ten 
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dollar bill and visiting the original journals at 
your library. 
ROBERT A. HARPER 


Washington, D.C. 


Building Your Marriage, Revised Edition. Rex 
A. Skidmore and Anthon S. Cannon. New 
York: Harper, 1958. 701 pp. $6.00. 

This revised text has fifty more pages, two 
new chapters, and costs a dollar more than the 
first edition (1951). A new first chapter, “The 
Family Today—Facts and Trends,” adds a good 
over-all introduction to this functional text. 
Other than this there is little else in the way 
of significant changes in this revised edition. 

One unique feature about this text lies in the 
organization of each chapter around basic ques- 
tions asked of the authors by more than eight 
thousand students since 1939. Then each chapter 
is concluded with a summary of the basic ideas 
included in that chapter. Also provided at the 
end of each chapter are several other teaching 
aids: “Questions for Discussion” and “Sug- 
gested Activities and Topics for Reports,” as 
well as ‘Selected Readings.” 

One appendix includes two tests, marriage 
prediction and marriage adjustment tests de- 
veloped by Burgess, Cottrell, and Wallin. 
Another appendix gives a very brief descrip- 
tion of the authors’ research study of the ex- 
periences, attitudes, and opinions of 740 stu- 
dents at the University of Utah (1949-1950) 
regarding courtship, marriage, and the family.* 

A serious drawback of this book lies in the 
failure to provide documentation for many of 
the statements made throughout the book. Too 
many times does one encounter such phrases as 
“Most experts agree that . . .” (p. 474), or 
“Studies show that .. .” (p. 68),-or “Many 
authorities say . . .” (p. 400). Such statements 
call for some footnote references at least. 

Too much emphasis is given to “adjustment” 
and “improving one’s personality.” The illustra- 

* Bob Blood’s criticism of this aspect of the first edition, 
as well as the other evaluations in his review (Marriage and 


Family Living, August, 1951, pp. 138-139) would still seem 
to apply to this edition. 
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tion introducing Chapter 3 on “Maturing Your 
Personality” shows a girl reading books on 
Personality, Dating, Etiquette, and Everyday 
Courtesies. Such books (and the implied ap- 
proach) are hardly what one would consider 
basic to psychological maturity. It seems more 
like the Reader's Digest approach to marriage. 

For a modern college text on marriage it is 
somewhat surprising to find no references to 
many of the significant works relating to this 
area, such as some of the books of Fromm, 
Lindner Riesman, Mead, Ellis (Havelock or 
Albert), Maslow, Whyte, or Montagu, to men- 
tion only a few. 

If this book is intended as a presentation 
of the conventional, middle class, conservative 
point of view toward marriage, it achieves this 
purpose well. 

Despite several chapters dealing with love 
(4, 6, 16, 17), the treatment of the subject 
seems inadequate (compare Montagu’s The 
Meaning of Love). The traditional opposition 
_ to “self-love” is assumed without any refer- 

ence to the necessity of self-love (compare 
Fromm’s The Art of Loving). ‘Romantic love” 
within marriage is approved (Chapter 17); 
which this reviewer believes will have harmful 
effects. Quarreling is also encouraged (Chapter 
19), another thing which will probably harm 
more marriages than it will ever improve. 

BEN ARD 
Michigan State University 


Role Playing in Leadership Training and Group 
Problem Solving. Alan F. Klein. New York: 
Association Press, 1956. 176 pp. $3.50. 

As Mr. Klein explicitly states in his Intro- 
duction, this is a how-to-do-it book which is 
oriented toward “. . . helping members to gain 
skill as meml *ts and as leaders, and thereby to 
solve their group problems more efficiently.” 
(vii) The author, who has had wide experience 
as a training adviser to community groups of 
all kinds, defines role playing as group mem- 
bers acting out problem situations in human 
relations without a script. It is not a form of 
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dramatics or of therapy. The book emphasizes 
that the purpose of role playing is to provide a 
reality base for personal understanding and in- 
sights for group discussion and training; the 
situations are planned, but the performances are 
spontaneous. The way it is actually enacted will 
depend upon what the participants want and 
need and upon the outcome that is desired. 

The steps that are usually followed in using 
role playing are discussed in Chapters 2 through 
5: (1) defining the problem; (2) creating a 
readiness for role playing; (3) establishing the 
situation; (4) casting the characters; (5) brief- 
ing and warming up, to put the audience and 
the actors into the situation; (6) considering 
the training design (how the situation will be 
used in the role playing in order to effect cer- 
tain results); (7) acting; (8) stopping; (9) in- 
volving the audience; (10) analysis and dis- 
cussion; and (11) evaluation. 

Chapter 6 is devoted to the leader of role 
playing and to the necessity of his keeping the 
focus on the group. Among other things, spe- 
cific attention is given to maintaining spon- 
taneity and reality, and to various methods for 
achieving meaningful learnings in the follow-up 
discussion. 

The last two chapters (7 and 8) focus on a 
description of how role playing may be used in 
many types of situations and organizations to 
stimulate discussion, to promote problem solv- 
ing, to acquire insight, and to train in sensi- 
tivity to people and situations. There is a com- 
prehensive but repetitious summary both of the 
values of role playing and of ways to avoid 
the dangers of role playing. There is no index 
or bibliography, but occasional references are 
included in the text. 

This book is primarily concerned with the 
application of role playing to social, business, 
and organizational life. However, its suitability 
for family life education can be seen easily by 
the reader. In functional marriage courses, role 
playing might be useful in the development of 
empathy and of skill in communication. The 
book discusses types of role playing that guide 
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the individual (in some instances, the leader) 
toward gaining insight into his own ways of be- 
havior and toward developing sensitivity to the 
needs and motivations of others. This reviewer 
feels that multiple role playing (pp. 97-102 
and 157-160) would be especially feasible for 
classroom: use. Everyone is involved at the 
same time and it seems to work well with groups 
who are not familiar with role playing. It pro- 
vides stimulation for later discussion and 
“Usually we come out with a number of differ- 
ent solutions which satisfy those who made them 
and can show that there is more than one 
answer to social problems and that people see 
problems differently.” (p. 157) 

Throughout the book, a wide range of 
illustrative material is presented (both to clarify 
the principles and for adaptation by the reader 
to his own uses) and numerous interesting 
variations and combinations of role playing are 
explained. Role playing is not an end in itself 
— it is a method for learning and for practicing 
what has been learned. “It is high fidelity com- 
munication.” (p. 138) 

JANICE M. PARTRIDGE 
Purdue University 


The Family Life of Old People: An Inquiry in 
East London. Peter Townsend. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1957. 284 pp. $5.00. 

In the Foreword of this book, J. H. Sheldon 
calls it an account of the “social anatomy’’ of the 
family life of old people. This describes it well. 

The book reports a study made in Bethnal 
Green, a long-settled working class borough of 
East London where a random sample of two 
hundred people of pensionable age were inter- 
viewed. The investigators usually obtained in- 
formation about more than fifty relatives on 
the kinship diagram. 

The living patterns of these elderly people 
include the household composition, attitudes 
about sharing the home, proximity to children 
‘and other relatives and the frequency of inter- 
action with them. There is a chapter on the 
family system of care and the reciprocal nature 
of this function. The source of income, eco- 
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nomic responsibility, and individual use of 
money by men and women indicates a long 
standing philosophy of role separation. The in- 
vestigation shows the nature of the division of 
responsibilities and attachments between parents 
and sons or daughters before and after marriage. 
Acceptance of in-laws, methods of avoiding 
trouble, and attitudes toward grandchildren are 
explored. The study evaluates sibling relation- 
ships, the kinship network and mutual obli- 
gations within the extended family, club mem- 
berships, and friends or other acquaintances as 
they relate to family composition. 

The section on the social problems of old age 
includes an analysis of how retirement or the 
acceptance of a lower status job affects the 
individual’s prestige or position within the 
family. In one chapter, a neat distinction is 
made between old people who are desolates and 
those who are isolates. 

This book could serve as the basis for com- 
parative studies of people in the same social 
class in this country. Characteristics would have 
to be selected with care because England’s later 
marriage age reduces the number of living 
generations. There is little information about 
educational background, hobbies, and other 
factors meaningful to family or old-age studies 
that have been made here. On the other hand, 
the book reports holidays, income security, free 
medical care, and other activities or functions 
that are more common in England. 

These ate mere suggestions to point out the 
usefulness of this book. It has a great deal of 
interest value for gerontologists and anthropolo- 
gists, for students of the family, and for the 
non-academic reader who likes to know how 
people live and why they think or feel as 
they do. 

RUTH ALBRECHT 
University of Florida 


The Community, An Introduction to a Social 
System. Irwin T. Sanders. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1958. xii + 431 pp. 
$6.00. 

This text, designed primarily for use in un- 
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dergraduate courses, attempts to encompass the 
diverse aspects of community life. The intro- 
ductory chapters consider various social traits of 
the community. First, the community is treated 
in its ecological and demographic dimensions. 
Then, it is viewed as a job and service center, 
a network of communication, a repository of 
tradition, a stratification system, a system of in- 
teraction, and an arena of social change and 
control. The latter part of the book is con- 
cerned with major institutional systems—gov- 
ernment, economic, family, religion and mo- 
rality, education, health and welfare, and finally 
recreation. The book devotes its last two chap- 
ters to community action focusing on planning, 
zoning, and community development. 

The book fails, however, in its treatment of 
the community as a social system. It introduces a 
number of analytical concepts and uses standard 
sociological concepts well, but it develops a 
great deal of ammunition without using all of 
it. Some of the ideas, such as the use of Florence 
Kluckhohn’s schema of value orientations in 
understanding existing traditions, appear poten- 
tially fruitful. But this, along with other con- 
cepts, is illustrated with cross cultural ex- 
amples, which add interest in the sense of 
oddity not in the sense of understanding. 

Those interested in the family as a major 
concern will be disappointed in the incidental 
treatment the family receives. The material is 
coupled with other materials on religion and 
morality. The family is treated in its relation- 


ship with the community only in the sense that 
it vaguely has something to do with religion 
and morality. Even with an illustration of the 
Japanese family system, seven pages is precious 
little space to devote to such an integral part 
of the community as the family. The logic of 
merging the family with religion and morality . 
seemingly was to try to relate these dimensions 
to the moral integration of communities. Re- 
search, however, on these relationships is prac- 
tically non-existent, and, where relevant factors 
relating to religion and family life have been 
tested, they have added little to understanding 
differences in degrees of integration. 

The limitations of the book are primarily 
a reflection of existing knowledge of present 
analytical categories and of the comprehensive- 
ness of the area included in the book. The 
author has labored weil with these limitations. 
Comprehensiveness is achieved at the expense of 
depth, but comprehensiveness is to be vaiued 
if it can be an invitation to the student to ex- 
plore the depths beyond. Sanders opens many 
avenues of exploration for the student. He pro- 
vides tools which will allow the student to 
gain a more systematic view of the community. 
He provides suggestions of processes and op- 
erations of a community system which will 
sensitize the student (and the instructor) to 
new dimensions. All in all, the book is well 
written and should find wide use as a basic text. 

RUSSELL R. DYNES 
The Obio State University 
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